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HON. EDWARD HENRY DURELL. 


Late in the fall of 1887 there was 
erected in Pine Hill cemetery, in the 
city of Dover, a noble monument to 
the memory of Judge Edward H. 
Durell, for many years a resident of 
Louisiana, a gentleman of national 
reputation, and one of New Hamp- 
shire’s most distinguished sons. The 
monument is of granite, of the true 
sarcophagus style, massive in its pro- 
portions, weighing about forty tons. 
It is nine feet wide at the base, and 
stands ten feet above the ground. 
The lower base bears on front the 
family name DURELL 


raised letters. 


in large 
The die stone, which 
sets on the base, is highly polished 
on all sides, forming a beautiful con- 
trast with the fine cut finished parts 
of the monument. On this block are 
the inscriptions. On the front is the 
record of his private life; on the 
right side a quotation from his own 
writings,— 
God’s laws are ever right; and of 
all, Love is greatest. 


The next side gives a brief record of 


his public life ; and on the fourth side 
is the quotation,— 

The path of the just is as the 
shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. 

The crowning piece of the monu- 

ment is in the shape of the ancient 
tombstones, in which bodies used to 
be laid, and then hermetically sealed. 
On each side of the capstone is a 
large bronze tablet, showing in em- 
blematic designs the events of his 
life. The front panel is emblematic 
of his long and upright career on the 
bench, and has the motto,— 
MAXIMUS ET CLARISSIMUS. 


The second panel has the coat of 
arms of New Hampshire, the state 
in which he was born; the coat of 
arms of Louisiana, where he won his 
fame ; and an allegorical design, rep- 
resenting the Goddess of Liberty 
raising up a slave and pointing to the 
broken chains of slavery, showing his 
sympathy with emancipation. The 
third tablet is symbolical of his great 
learning and knowledge; while the 
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THE FRONT PANEL. 





THE SECOND PANIL. 


fourth commemorates 
his devotion to his na- 
tive country. 

The monument was 
erected by Mrs. H. E. 
Durell, on the lot where 
several generations of 
his ancestors had been 
buried, from her own 
designs, arranged by 
the artist builders, J. 
S. Hartley, of New 
York, and <A. Schil- 
ling, of Albany, N. Y. 

Judge Durell was an 
honored son of New 
Hampshire, wise, fear- 
less, upright; United 
States justice for the 
state of Louisiana dur- 
ing the War and the 
Reconstruction period ; 
a man who refused to 
be governor of a great 
state; who declined a 
mission to Austria as 
minister plenipotentia- 
ry; who moulded New 
Orleans and Louisiana 
into nineteenth century 
usages; who was de- 
manded by the South 
as a candidate for vice- 
president; who was 
true to his love of 
country amid terrible 
temptations ; a man of 
great learning, wisdom, 
and judgment; an ac- 
tive participator in the 
most stirring events of 
our national history ; 
who, having lived a 
long and useful life, 
was in the fulness of 
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years gathered to his fathers, and 
buried on soil made sacred by the 
dust of his forefathers. 

ANCESTRY. 

Nicholas Durell, the grandfather of 
Edward Henry Durell, of Lee, New 
Hampshire, was born in 1730, and 
descended from an ancient Norman 
Huguenot family long resident in the 
Isle of Jersey. A Revolutionary 
patriot, he commanded a troop of 
horse in the provincial militia. He 
died in 1776. 

Colonel or Judge John Wentworth, 
the great grandsire on the maternal 
side, was born at Somersworth (now 
Rollinsford), N. H., Mareh 30, 1719, 
and descended from Elder William 
Wentworth, the ancestor of all the 
Wentworths in this country, and the 
American branch of the illustrious 
English family of that name, having 
an ancestor in common with King 
Edward VI of England, and with Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Straf- 
ford, for whom Strafford county, N. 
H., was named by Col. Judge John 
Wentworth, who was also allied to 
the illustrious family of Montmorency 
of France. 

Judge John Wentworth was state 
representative from 1767 to 1771; 
justice of the court of common pleas ; 
ove of the judges of the superior 
court from 1776 until his death; col- 
onel of the Second New Hawpshire 
Regiment ; speaker of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature until it was dissolved 
in 1775. He died May 17, 1781. 

John Wentworth, Jr., son of the 
above, grandsire of the subject of 


this sketch, was born at Salmon Falls, 


N H., in the house built by his great 


uncle, July 17, 1745. He was a grad- 


uate of Harvard in 1768; a Revolu- 
tionary patriot ; member of the house 
of representatives at Exeter, N. H., 
from 1776 to 1781, when he was trans- 
ferred to the council, to succeed his 
father. He served till 1783, when he 
was chosen a member of the first sen- 
ate for the state of New Hampshire, 
organized in June, 1784, and served 
until June 7, 1786. He was a dele- 
gate from New Hampshire to the 
convention which formed the United 
States constitution, and was a signer 
of the original Articles of Confedera- 
tion. His autograph is to be found 
upon the original parchment copy of 
the constitution at Washington, in 
the office of the secretary of state. 
He was also distinguished by the 
title of ‘* Peace-maker.” He died in 
1787, and is buried in the Durell lot, 
at Pine Hill cemetery, in Dover. 

Daniel Meserve Durell and his wife, 
born Elizabeth Wentworth, were the 
father and mother of E. H. Durell. 
He was born at Lee, N. H., in 1769; 
graduated from Dartmouth college, 
Hanover, in 1794; was representative 
in the New Hampshire legislature ; 
member of congress ; chief-justice of 
the first district court of common 
pleas; and U. 8. district attorney of 
N. H. He died at Dover, N. H., 
April 29, 1841. His wife, Elizabeth 
Wentworth, was born August 9, 1774 ; 
married June 1, 1800; died June 24, 
1836. Their children were four sons 
and four daughters, all of whom are 
deceased in 1888. 


Jupce Epwarp Henry Durer, 
the third son and sixth child of his 
parents, descending from a family of 


judges on both paternal and maternal 
sides for three generations, was born 
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in the ancestral mansion, known as 
the **Governor Wentworth house,” 
on Pleasant street, in Portsmouth, 
July 14, 1810. In that mansion are 
still preserved the family portraits, 
by Copley and his master, Blackburn, 
and other valuable historical memen- 
tos of colonial days and of royal 
state. 


After studying at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, he entered Harvard in 1827, 
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together, ‘In good old Colony times, 
when we lived under the King;’” 
Nathaniel Bradstreet Shurtliff, Dr. 
George C. Shattuck, Thomas G. Ap- 
pleton, the wit (who said, ‘* When 
the good die they go to Paris,” ete.), 
and the Longfellow’s 
wife, who inspired his ‘* Hyperion,” 
and other 


brother of 


young gentlemen since 


known to fame. Contemporary with 


them at Cambridge, in other class- 












GOVERNOR WENTWORTH 
and graduated in 1851, in what is 


called Harvard’s banner class, which 
included Charles the first 
scholar of the class, Wendell Phillips, 


Eames, 


John Lothrop Motley, the historian 
whom Bismarck recently referred to 
in his great speech ‘*as his dear de- 
ceased friend, who taught him the 
song when they were boys at school 


House. 


es, were Charles 
Sumner, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, 
James Freeman 
Clarke, Benjamin 
Rev. Dr. 
Osgood, and Dr. 


Pierce, 


Bellows. 
Studying law 


for two years un- 





der the direction 
a of his father, 
| Judge Daniel H. 
Durell, of Dover, 
although accord- 
ing to the latter’s 
diary ** he is in- 
for the 
ministry,” in 
1834 
Henry 


tended 


Edward 
Durell 
j started out upon 
a his life’s pilgrim- 
He went to 
Mississippi, afterwards re- 


age. 
Pittsburg, 
christened by him Grenada, where 
he practised law until December, 
1835. 

In a letter to his younger brother, 
George Clinton (dated from Pittsburg, 
1834), then at 


Brunswick, 


Bowdoin college, 


and who had informed 


him of his intention of leaving there 




















and entering Harvard, is found this 
advice: * Beware of the dissipations 
of Cambridge. I charge you not to 
connect yourself with any society 
which gives suppers; to avoid the 
company much 


money; and to visit Boston as sel- 


of those who have 
dom as possible, always on foot, and 
never with 


cents in your pocket. 


more than twenty-five 
Want of mon- 
ey is a great aid against temptation.” 
He removed to New Orleans, arriv- 
ing there Jan. 1, 1836, where he re- 
mained until May or June of that 
year. In Charleston, S. C., where 
he then went, he remained until Octo- 
ber of the same year, and here became 
acquainted with Bishop Claney, R. C., 
Bishop of Malta. 
sired that Mr. 
the him 
letters to Archbishop Eccleston, of 
Baltimore, which letters he delivered. 


Bishop Clancy de- 
Durell 
Church, and 


should enter 


Romish gave 


For a time he contemplated entering 
that church, proceeding to Rome and 
studying divinity in the Propaganda, 
but subsequently changed his mind, 
and left for New Hampshire. 

On March 27, 
New Orleans, where he remained in 
the practice of his profession, with 
the exception of fifteen months of 


1837, he returned to 


Confederate usurpation, until elevat- 
ed to the bench of the United States 
district court for the eastern district 
of Louisiana by President Lincoln, 
in May, 1863. In 1866, by law of 
congress, the western judicial district 
of Louisiana was abolished, and there- 
after the whole of Louisiana was pre- 
sided over by Judge Durell as one sin- 
gle judicial district until his resigna- 
tion from the bench, December 4, 1874. 
Since his resignation, Louisiana has 
again been subdivided judicially. 
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In New Orleans, in 1843, he draft- 
ed a statute, among others of equal 
importance, that cannot be explained 
in the limits of this sketch, in two 
short sections, which subsequently 
effected a most important and bene- 
ficial change in the law of the descent 
of property in Louisiana. Prior to 
and at that date, the child, children, 
heir, or heirs, on the death of either 
father or mother, husband or wife, 
came into immediate possession, not 
only of the property brought by the 
deceased in marriage, but also of one 
half of the ** acquets and gains” ac- 
marital 
as it then 


cumulated in 
The 


source 


partnership. 
law stood was the 
of infinite family quarrels, 
heart-burnings, and disquietude. It 
and de- 
stroved the filial respect of children. 


undermined the obedience 


His statute changed all this: it gave 
to the surviving parent, husband, or 
wife the usufruct, to be determined 
only by death or subsequent remar- 
riage, of the share of the marital 
gains the deceased. 
The draft drawn by him, without out- 


belonging to 


side consultation, but prompted there- 
to by the numerous recitals of fam- 
ily quarrels scattered through ** the 
books,” as lawyers call their litera- 
ture, he put into the hands of the 
late Judge E. A. Cannon, then a 
member of the lower house of the 
legislature. It fitted most admirably 
into the case of Judge Cannon, whose 
fortune was made subsequent to mar- 
riage, and with a weak son as sole 
He 


through both houses of the legisla- 


heir. zealously engineered it 


ture, and with the governor, to its 
final promulgation as a law. 


As alderman, elected in 1854, and 
of the Committee on Fi- 


chairman 
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nance, he was the author of several 
very important measures during his 
term of office. Having seen it stat- 
ed by Sir Charles Lyell, in his account 
of his second visit to the United 
States, that New Orleans, like much 
of the prairie of the Attakapas, rested 
on water as its foundation, and that 
at some time, with the increase of the 
city, the crust upon which it is built 
would yield to the weight of the su- 
perincumbent mass and deposit the 
inhabitants some fifty fathoms be- 
neath the waters of the Gulf, Mr. 
Durell hastened to put this assertion 
to the test. With much difficulty, 
aided by some outside scientific press- 
ure, he forced through the council a 
resolution appropriating money for 
the boring of an artesian well in the 
centre of the ** neutral ground” upon 
Canal street, between Carondelet and 
Barronne streets. The boring of the 
well was begun in February, 1854, 
and was completed July 31, 1856, 
having penetrated six hundred feet 
and reached the bed of the Gulf of 
Mexico, thus proving that the city of 
New Orleans rests upon as solid a 
foundation as the everlasting hills. 
Thus did he banish forever the fears 
that beset all the old ladies and gen- 
tlemen who believed in the prophe- 
cies of Sir Charles, and gave undis- 
turbed rest to a hundred thousand 
people. The total cost of the well was 
$15,316.52. 

In 1855 he inaugurated the policy 
of renting the city wharfs, in sections, 
for terms of years, thereby convert- 
ing a burden upon the city’s treasury 
into a source of large revenue. 

He effected thorough and lasting 
reforms for the preservation of prop- 
erty from fire in New Orleans; after 


Henry Durell. 


which the ** Fireman’s Charitable As- 
sociation,” largely in debt, was able 
to pay its debts and put its coffers in 
a plethoric condition. He reorganized 
the fire department, introducing the 
steam fire engine, destroying its nu- 
merous petty, warring organizations, 
and reducing that arm of the public 
safety to order and to complete sub- 
jection to the city’s authority. 

In 1855, he made a 
** report upon the wealth, internal re- 
sources, and commercial prosperity of 
the city of New Orleans,” 


November, 


which was 
received with great favor, giving to 
the citizens ‘a full statement of the 
foreign and domestic commerce of 
the city for the ten years preceding, 
together with an exposé of the radi- 
cal defects pervading the city’s meth- 
ods of raising and expending its rev- 
enues,” etc. This report led to the 
adoption of several important reforms 


not within the scope of a_ brief 
sketch. 
His magnum opus was a labor 


which changed the whole polity of the 
city, and changed it for the better. 
In obedience to instructions of ** res- 
olutions,” he alone, unaided, without 
counsel, and in the face of large op- 
position, drafted the statute which in 
1856 became by legislative enactment 
‘*the charter of the city of New Or- 
leans.” Its distinctive features relat- 
ed to taxation, “ subjecting to an equal 
taxation personal and real property.” 
Prior tothe charter of 1856, real estate, 
including slaves, was alone taxed by 
the city. It fixed the rate of taxa- 
tion; it required action to be taken 
for the opening, widening, straight- 
ening, paving, and banqueting of 
streets; it barred the way to laying, 
at the expense of the city, of miles of 
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worthless plank roads through the 
open fields of the suburbs; it consol- 
idated the public debt of the three 
municipalities, incurred during the 
period of their separate municipal in- 
dependence, and fixed taxation, be- 
fore ruinously unequal, at an equal 
per cent. throughout the city. 
fiscal agent, called for by section 118 
of the charter, he had before created 
by ‘‘ resolution,” owing to defalca- 
tions and absorptions by Mr. Garland, 
treasurer, the favorite and pet of the 
Whig party. There were other and 
very excellent points peculiar to the 
charter of 1856. 

His draft, when presented to the 
legislature of the state for its approv- 
al and sanction, was opposed by eve- 
ry city member save one in both 
houses, and was opposed by every 
newspaper published in the city, 
Whig and Democratic, save one, the 
Orleanian, published in French. Not- 
withstanding such strong opposition, 
his project of a charter, by sheer 
force of its own 
down all its enemies, was put upon 
its passage, and became a law. 

He labored hard to establish a uni- 
form grade of all the streets of the 


excellence, beat 


city, so necessary to surface drainage, 
and did succeed in passing and carry- 
ing into effect an ordinance for rais- 
ing eighteen inches the level of Canal 
street, which had been converted into 
a common sewer. 
interest in the question of the drain- 
age of the outlying lake lands of the 
city. 

He was author of the bureau sys- 
tem of the municipal government of 
New Orleans during the war and sub- 
sequently. He was president of the 
bureau of finance from July 1, 1862, 


He took a large 


The 


I2I 


to July 1, 1864. He was made mayor 
of the city Oct. 9, 1865, and perform- 
ed the duties of the two offices, but 
refused to receive two salaries. 

He was author of an ordinance 
affecting reforms in the public schools 
of the city. During Mr. Durell’s ad- 
ministration of the city’s finances the 
public schools flourished exceedingly, 
and no teacher, male or female, or 
other employé about the schools, was 
delayed for a single day in the recep- 
tion of the monthly wages. He also 
drew up an ordinance of * by-laws 
and rules for the organization and 
government of the public schools.” 

He was the author of an ordinance, 
March 21, 1864, ‘** providing for the 
conversion of bonds issued by the 
city of New Orleans into notes of the 
city of New Orleans, and for the con- 
version of notes issued by the city of 
New Orleans into bonds of the city of 
New Orleans,” interchangeable at will 
—his own idea, since appropriated 
by two prominent government agents 
in finance. 

He was elected a delegate to the 
Republican National Convention for 
the nomination of candidates for 
president, held at Baltimore in 1864, 
while he was president of the Louis- 
iana State Constitutional Convention. 
He was elected president of the state 
convention April 7, 1864, and pre- 
sided over the same till its dissolu- 
tion, July 25, 1864. 

It amended the constitution of 
1852 by abolishing slavery, in harmo- 
ny with the results of the war. It 
brought back into the 
Union—the first seceded state—with 
legitimate government restored. 


Louisiana 


Judge Durell’s associates at the bar 
of New Orleans included among oth- 
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ers John R. Grimes, Christian Rose- 
lius, Alfred Hennen, Mazereau, Se- 
gur, Cannon, Judah P. Benjamin, 
McCaleb, Eustis, Bradford, Prentis, 
Wilde, W. H. Hunt, etc. 

In accordance with a published no- 
tice, an assembly of the bar of New 
Orleans took place on January 7, 
1865, in the room occupied by the 
United States circuit court,’ Judge 
Durell presiding, to pay a suitable 
tribute to the memory of the late 
Chief-Justice Roger Brooks Taney. 
Judge Durell responded to the ad- 
dresses of the bar as follows: 

‘*The resolutions presented, and 
the remarks made upon this occasion 
by the bar of New Orleans, are fit to 
the occasion, and most honorable to 
the memory of the judiciary of the 
United States. Gentlemen, when a 
man of great moral worth, of great 
intellectual power, of great learning 
and of eminent station, who has given 
a large portion of his life to the ser- 
vice of his country, passes away from 
among his fellow-men, we naturally 
pause in our individual pursuits of 
interest and happiness to measure the 
loss we have suffered; to contem- 
plate the character, the labors, and 
the result of the labors of one, 
who, but yesterday, stood preéminent 
among us. 

** The late chief-justice was raised 
to the bench of the supreme court 
of the United States in his mature 
age, and thereafter acted as its head 
through the long period of thirty 
years. During all that time, presid- 
ing over a court of an unequalled 
history, invested with judicial powers 
broader and more important than have 


been intrusted by any people, other 
than our own, to similar tribunals, no 
one has questioned the honesty of his 
purpose, the soundness of his learn- 
ing, or the singleness of his devotion 
to what he believed to be the true in- 
terests of his country. In that long 
period of judicial service he added 
largely to the record of wisdom of a 
court whose decisions bear with us 
the highest authority, and whose opin- 
ions are received wherever the science 
of jurisprudence is studied with the 
most profound respect. He was, in- 
deed, Vir maximus et clurissimus. 

‘*Growing old in the years of the 
quiet prosperity of the republic, the 
late chief-justice of necessity held 
strongly to the past. He did not see 
the trouble upon the horizon; he did 
not see the coming of the great trial 
with which God sooner or later, in 
the history of every people, tests its 
manhood, tests its capacities of self- 
preservation, tests its devotion to 
the right. Therefore it was that he 
feared change as the greatest of evils, 
and saw not in the great charter of 
our liberties its wonderful adaptabil- 
ity to all the conditions of a nation’s 
life—in peace, a lamb; in intestine 
war, the waking lion. But such has 
ever been the quality of age, and the 
chief-justice must be pardoned the 
exhibition of a trait which belongs 
to humanity. 

‘* The late chief-justice most wor- 
thily filled his part. As a member of a 
noble profession which has in every 
age asserted the rights of man he 
stood among the foremost, and died 
crowned with its highest honors.” 

The judge concluded his speech by 


1 Judge Durell also presided over the United States circuit court for several years after the war, until 
Justice Woods, the late Chief Justice at Washington, was appointed 
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directing the resolution of the bar to 
be spread upon the records of the 
court in accordance with the motion 
offered, and ordered the adjournment 
of the court. 

Congress adopted a system of con- 
fiscation of the real property of the 
rebels, and it was in active operation 
in Louisiana early in the term of his 
judgeship. In the spring of 1867, 
finding the enforcement of the law 
worked great hardship without any 
corresponding benefit to the treasury 
of the United States, Judge Durell 
visited Washington and urged upon 
the president, upon the secretary of 
state, and upon the attorney-general 
of the United States, the policy of 
discontinuing all action the 
law. His efforts successful ; 
and from that day all prosecutions 
against the estates of the rebels in 


under 
were 


Louisiana were discontinued except 
so far as concerned cases in which 
judgment had been rendered and ma- 
tured. 

In a letter referring to the spring 
of 1867 he says,—‘‘ I consider the 
greatest mistake of my life to have 
been the refusal of the 
Austria, 


mission to 
offered me 
Seward in April, 1867. I was sitting 
conversing with him in the state de- 
partment at Washington when he 
tendered me the position, and from a 


by Secretary 


foolish delicacy touching my class- 
mate, Motley, the then minister with 
whom the administration was in quar- 
rel, declined it. That offer opened 
an easy and most honorable retreat 
from the sty of all unclean things 
which then existed and still exists in 
Louisiana, and my great mistake in 
my own opinion was the refusal there- 
of. A judge may do an act of large 
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unpopularity, but so the act be with- 
in the line of his authority and he 
moves with a clean conscience, he 
owes no responsibility to, nor can he 
compromise with the howls of, the 
ignorant and vicious.” 

In 1868 he was strongly advocated 
as the candidate for vice-president 
with General Grant. From the New 
Orleans Republican of that year the 
following extract is taken: 

“ The approaching presidential elec- 
tion, and the much nearer Republican 
nominating convention, are eliciting 
suggestions from the press all over 
the country with reference to the 
nominee for the office of vice-presi- 
dent. Under these circumstances it 
is our most agreeable duty to bring 
forward the name of the Hon. Edward 
H. Durell for that responsible and 
honorable position. The loyal men 
of the South, with their seventy or 
eighty electoral votes, which are cer- 
tain to be cast for the Republican 
candidate, with their baptism of 
blood and grand records of loyalty, 
may surely ask if they may not claim 
that the vice-president should be 
taken from their section of the Union. 
We believe that the great heart of 
the North will concede this to us, and 
we therefore use the name of Judge 
Durell with confidence that soon he 
will honor the office of vice-president 
as much as the office will honor him. 
The great ability, the great learning, 
the unblemished character of Edward 
H. Durell, as well as his unswerving 
fidelity to the cardinal principles of 
liberty as represented by the Repub- 
lican party, clearly point to him as 
the candidate of the Joyal people of 
the South for that important position. 
Nor is Judge Durell without a large 
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circle of influential friends at the 
North. A New Englander by birth, 
a graduate of Harvard University, 
and for many years a resident of Lou- 
isiana, he combines a thorough knowl- 
edge of the peculiarities and wants of 
all sections of the country with a gen- 
eral knowledge of law, of literature, 
and of statesmanship which is equalled 
by few ; he combines rare capacity for 
conceiving and applying practical 
ideas for shaping the conclusions and 
actions of men. 

‘The great dignity and ability 
with which he presided over the con- 
vention of 1864, when the danger to 
our country was the greatest, stamp 
him at once as possessing in a rare 
degree the qualities so essential for 
the president of the United States 
senate. Judge Edward H. Durell 
will make a vice-president of the 
United States of whom not only Lou- 
isiana and the South, but the whole 
country, will be justly proud. We 
therefore cordially urge his claim for 
the second office in the gift of the 
American people.” 

In 1871 he contemplated resigning 
from the bench. In consequence 
thereof, the New Orleans bar ad- 
dressed to the judge the following 
letter : 

New Or.eEans, June 6, 1871. 
Hon. Epwarp H DvreLv: 

Dear Sir :—The undersigned, members 
of the New Orleans bar, having heard 
with profound regret current rumors that 
you intend to resign your office of judge 
of the district court of the United States, 
trust and believe that these rumors are 
unfounded; but that no efforts may be 
spared in preserving to the country the 
services of a tried, faithful, able, learned, 
and incorruptible judge, we do respect- 
fully remonstrate against your intended 


d, Democrat. 


r, Republican. 
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resignation, and ask that, should there be 
any truth in these reports, you may re- 
consider the matter, and for the good of 
the country remain upon the bench in the 
courts of the United States. 


J. A. Campbell, d. 
Emmet D. Craig, d. 
Given Campbell, d. 
Cristian Roselius, d. 
[Leader of the bar.] 
A. P. Field, r. 
P. H. Morgan, r. 
Thomas Hunton, d. 
E. T. Merrick, d. 
John H. Kennard, d. 
T. J. McCoy, d. 
Samuel C. Reid, d. 
J. McConnell, d. 
C. S. Kellogg, r. 
A. A. Atveher, d. 
Wm. R. Whittaker, d. 
Geo. A. Breaux, d. 
A. de B. Hughes, d. 


Simeon Belden, f. 
(Gov. Warmouth’s attorney-general. } 


John B. Weller, d. 
[U. S. ex-senator.] 

John S. Isley, d. 

Henry C. Miller, d. 

James C. Walker, d. 

Charles Rice, d. 

J. L. Whittaker, d. 

J. E. Wallace, d. 

George S. Bright, r. 

J. R. Beckwith, r. 
[U. S. district-attorney.] 

Octave Morel, d. 

W. W. Handling, r. 

Wm. Grant, r. 

G. Schmidt, d. 

E. C. Billings, r. 


[Signed] 


This letter, it will be seen, was 
signed by the leading members of 
the Louisiana bar, many of whom 
have a national reputation as Demo- 
cratic leaders. 

From a copy of the New Orleans 
Republican of June, 1871, the follow- 
ing extract is taken: 

f, Fusionist. 








Hon. Edward Henry Durell. 


In view of the rumors of the resigna- 
tion from the bench of the Hon. E. H. 
Durell, our United States district judge, 
we cannot withhold our tribute of respect 
and esteem to one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the federal judiciary. 

The appointment of this gentleman to 
the place which he now occupies was 
made by President Lincoln, and we con- 
sider it one of the best made during his 
administration. 

Judge Durell was called to the bench 
at one of the most eventful periods of our 
national history, when the country was 
convulsed with a strife and contest in 
which the life of the nation was at stake, 
and when in this section of the country 
the interests of the Federal Union de- 
manded for that position the selection of 
a man of honesty and fearlessness of 
character, thorough familiarity with gen- 
eral and constitutional law, and undoubt- 
ed patriotism. 
Judge Durell. 

Since he has filled his present position 
it has been his lot to hear and determine 
some of the most difficult, intricate, and 
interesting questions connected with the 
jurisprudence of this country, and also 
some of the nicest and most delicate prin- 
ciples of international law, the most im- 
portant of which, upon appeal to the 
highest tribunal in the land, has been 
approved and sustained. His labors have 
been incessant, and it is a notable fact 
that in no district within the bounds of 
these United States has there been so 
much work done by a single judge during 
the same space of time. It will be re- 
membered that when he was called to the 
bench there had been a judicial hiatus of 
nearly three years, during which time 
the business of this district court had in- 
creased and accumulated. besides which 
there was thrown upon him the addition- 
al duty of conducting the business of the 
circuit court, which continued until the 
appointment of Judge Woods to this im- 
portant place. 

The records of these two courts bear 


Such an one was found in 
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witness to the labors of an 
honest and faithful public servant, who 
has 
the 
has 


Herculean 


not been rewarded in proportion to 
work he has done. With it all he 
never complained, but with patient 
and untiring assiduity discharged the du- 
ties of his office, meting out equal, im- 
partial, and exact justice to all classes, 
satisfied with the reward which all good 
men prize and esteem, that of an approv- 
ing conscience. 

He has been a lifelong and devoted 
and consistent Union man, ever and al- 
ways maintaining the integrity of these 
United States as “one and indivisible,” 
and firmly believed that the power and 
authority of the Federal government in 
all its departments should be exercised, 
and was sufficient for the enforcement of 
its laws and to overthrow and overcome 
all its enemies, internal and external. To 
the lately emancipated race while upon 
the bench he has been a true and tried 
friend, and has firmly enforced all the 
laws of the United States passed in their 
behalf, especially that statute known as 
the civil rights bill. They, above all 
other citizens of this state, will have 
cause for sorrow and regret should he 
depart hence, for in him will be lost one 
of the best friends of that people, one 
who sympathized with them in their ser- 
vitude, and rejoiced with them in their 
liberty and emancipation. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 
1864, of which he was the presiding offi- 
cer, it was observed that the deliberations 
of that body were without personal bick- 
erings or detraction, chiefly because of 
the intelligent decisions, patient forbear- 
ance, and the calm and dignified deport- 
ment of the president. 

As a member of the common council 
of this city he was prudent and sagacious, 
and in the financial administration of one 
of its bureaus, when intrusted to his care 
during the years 1862, 1863, 1864, the 
executive ability and efficiency there dis- 
played were without a parallel in its cor- 
porate history. 
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. 

Undoubtedly the most brilliant and 
eventful period of the public life of Judge 
Durell has transpired since his accession 
to his present position; for it was the 
place of all others requiring a clear and 
comprehensive mind and discriminating 
judgment for the determination of the 
varied and intricate questions of civil, 
common, statute, and maritime law, and 
the delicate and abstruse principles of 
equality which were continually being 
brought before that court. While upon 
the bench, his decisions have made him 
the equal of the first jurists of the coun- 
try. They have stood the test and criti- 
cism of the most learned of our judges 
and the most acute and subtle legal talent 
of the American bar. 


Judge Durell, in a letter to a friend 
in the vear 1872, referred to ‘* possi- 
ble honors” as follows: ** At no 
time since the surrender of Lee could 
Honesty have sat in the gubernatorial 
chair of Louisiana for full four years. 
Both parties, the Carpet-bagger and 
the Rebel, had their turn, and we 
know what they have made of it. 
The people, in this country at least, 
make their rulers, and they make 
them as nearly as possible like unto 
themselves. Woe to that officer who 
is more honest than his creator: cal- 
umny, persecution, outrage of every 
kind, are the sure reward of an in- 
convenient virtue. 

‘¢ Before the gubernatorial contest 
of 1872, men of both parties, or rath- 
er of three parties, approached me 
with a tender of a possible nomina- 
tion. I felt pleased, complimented, 
you may say, and thought deeply two 
nights upon this matter. But when 
the second sun arose upon my cogi- 
tations, I felt neither pleased nor 
complimented ; for a close review of 
the then immediate past convinced 


Hon. Edward Henry Durell. 


me that the man all parties wanted 
was a man who would pander to their 
rascalities, and that the governor 
who did not do so would svon find 
his chair hotter to sit upon than was 
the gridiron upon which good St. 
Lawrence was roasted to death. Thus, 
from that day forth, I have never 
been covetous of political honors in 
Louisiana.” 

Subsequently Judge Durell, from 
the necessities of his judicial position, 
was called upon to act upon a ques- 
tion of great national as well as state 
interest, the discussion of which is of a 
character too broad to be here indulged 
in. From him emanated the famous 
injunction which restrained the Dem- 
ocrats from counting out the Repub- 
licans and seizing the state govern- 
ment. By this ruling of the court, 
and by the assistance of federal 
troops, William P. Kellogg, the Re- 
publican candidate for governor, took 
possession in the course of time of 
the state-house. In this Judge Du- 
rell acted up to his highest convic- 
tions of duty. Neither the announced 
purposes nor the suspected secret 
influenced the 
It seems strange that a man 
whose nature was so peaceful, and 
who above all things disliked quarrels, 
should have been thrust forward into 
some of the most trying positions of 


plans of politicians 
bench. 


partisan strife and civil war. 

Mr. T. Morris Chester, in an ad- 
dress at St. James’s chapel, March 
26, 1873, as reported in the New Or- 
leans Republican, thus 
Judge Durell: 


referred to 


While to each of these gentlemen we 
are deeply indebted for their fidelity in 
championship of progressive legislation, 
we shall ever cherish a sense of profound 








Hon. Edward Henry Durell. 


gratitude to Judge E. H. Durell, through 
whose discernment and impartiality the 
principles of general justice were applied 
to Louisiana. We cannot estimate too 
highly the rectitude of this learned judge, 
who could not be seduced by caresses or 
coerced by threats, inflexible to the press- 
ure of the whites and unmoved by sym- 
pathy for the blacks, who, under a just 
construction of the great charters of our 
liberty and citizenship, enjoined the usurp- 
ing bantling foaled by the incubations 
of Warmouth, and strangled it with the 
majesty of the law. In recognition of 
the judicial overthrow of this conspiracy 
and of the triumph of impartial justice, 
let us engrave the name of E. H. Durell, 
the true patriot, the enlightened states- 
man, and the just judge, above those of 
our much endeared legal champions, in 
characters of immortal light. When we 
remember from what a fearful calamity 
we have been rescued, how the outrages 
upon the sanctity of the ballot-box have 
been rebuked, and fraud 
have been defeated in their machinations, 
how the swelling tide of reaction has 
been turned from its alarming purpose 
the en- 
lightened legislation of the nation has 
been enforced by an equitable and inflex- 
ible judge in the redemption of this state, 


how force 


into a ludicrous channel, how 


how the principles of distributive justice 
were applied to the litigants, how liberty 
has been preserved and perpetuated, how 
the sovereign people, the majesty of the 
law, and the genius of free institutions 
triumphed over an unholy and unblush- 
ing combination,x—when we indulge in 
such reflections, and others which rapidly 
suggest themselves to our mind, we but 
express our grateful emotions when we 
God Hunt! God bless 
God bless Beckwith! And if 
Heaven has any higher benediction with 


exclaim, bless 


Billings ! 


Some of our state’s rights contemporaries are becoming candid 
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which it favors mortals, let it be conferred 
upon Judge Durell.? 


When the fundamental questions 
of his adopted state, incident to her 
reiidmittance to the sisterhood of 
states had been settled, Judge Durell 
withdrew from public life in 1874, 
same North, and gave himself up to 
the fascinations of a literary life and 
the quiet joys of domestic happiness. 

Judge Durell was married, June 8, 
1875, at Trinity chapel, New York 
city, by Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, to 
Miss Mary Seitz Gebhard, of Scho- 
harie, N. Y., a lady of culture and 
refinement, ‘‘and retired to that 
beautiful valley, employing his leis- 
ure time in writing a history of the 
Rebellion, and of the events of the 
South preceding it, which he did not 
propose to have published until after 
his death. He was a gentleman of 
the old school, a type of statesman of 
the William C. Marcy, Silas Wright, 
and W. H. Seward school, who were 
not legislating for what was the most 
popular publie policy, but for what 
was right and for the best interests 
of the country. It would be well for 
the future of our country if it had 
more of that kind in public life. 

Miss Mary Seitz Gebhard’s ances- 
tors were from Walldorf, Germany, 
and Zweibriicken, Rhenish Bavaria. 
Rev. Gabriel Gebhard came 
from Walldorf about 1770, and pre- 
sided Dutch Reformed 
church in New York city, preaching 
in German, Dutch, and English, suc- 
cessive Sundays. 


John 


over the 


He was a graduate 


The Bee agrees with the Picayune 
that George Washington, in conjunction with Alexander Hamilton, made the first step toward central- 
ization, that Jackson made the second, that General Taylor made the third, General Grant the fourth, 
and Judge Durell the last.—New Orleans Re publican, February, 1873. 
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of Heidelburg, and received the theo- 
logical education at Utrecht. A Rev- 
olutionary patriot, in the 
principles of our nation obliged him 
to flee from New York, and it was at 
Claverack (the Clovers), Columbia 
county, New York, near the homes 
of the Van 
Nesses, Livingstons, and other fami- 


his zeal 


Rensselaers, the Van 


names are identified with 
the colonial history of New York, 


lies whose 


that he decided to rest temporarily ; 
but in spite of the calls to return to 
the city after peace had been estab- 
in Clav- 
erack, preaching and ministering to 


lished there, he remained 
the people through a wide extent of 
country until death, a pastorate of 
fifty years, whose church centennial 
in 1857. His third 
son, Hon. John, and his grandson, 


was celebrated 


John G., were the father and grand- 
father of Judge Durell’s widow, now 
a resident of Dover, N. H. 

Miss Gebhard was a classmate of 
Mrs. Frank Hobbs, daughter of Hon. 
Daniel M. Christie, of Dover; and it 
was while on a visit to his sisters in 
Dover that Judge Durell first made 
the acquaintance of his future wife. 

From Rev. J. M. Durell’s eulogy 
is taken the following extract : 


As we review the elements of his char- 
acter, we can say, without flattery, that 
he had a high ideal of what an honorable 
man ought to be. Because he acted up 
to his best light he never defended a 
cause he believed to be wrong, neither 
did he seek popular praise. Doing at the 
time what seemed right, even though his 
act placed him in a minority, he left his 
work to be justified by the unbiased judg- 
of the future. Had in 
England, his later contemporaries would 
have called him a gentleman of the old 
school. While he had many of these ele- 


ment he lived 


Henry Durell. 


ments that make some men intellectually 
cold and reserved, he possessed in addi- 
tion a genial warmth of nature that made 
him a delightful conversationalist and 
companion. His trait, how- 
ever, was his firm belief in the Scriptures. 
He believed the Bible to be the word of 


strongest 


God. He adored the Christ who died for 
him. He was intense in his love of the 


church of his choice, reverenced her rit- 
Yet 
he held his belief in that broad light of 
Christian charity that enabled him to see 
a brother in any disciple who turned his 
face to the Cross. 


ual, and valued her means of grace. 


Such a man could not 
fail to be a kind husband, affectionate, 
appreciative, thoughtful, and helpful. 
After nearly twelve years of wedded hap- 
piness the premonitory symptoms came : 
a pain in the heart, a few simple reme- 
dies, a short respite from suffering, and 
then, while sitting in his easy-chair, even 
as husband and wife were exchanging 
thoughts, the golden tie was severed, and 
a widow was left alone with her dead. 

Four years ago the deceased visited his 
two sisters, then living in this city [Dover], 
Elizabeth, his senior by seven years, and 
Margaret, his twin sister. These three 
were all that remained of the family of 
Judge Daniel M. Durell, who, forty-one 
years ago, died as suddenly as the son, 
and with the same disease. Shortly after 
his visit Margaret passed away, and we 
read the burial service over her remains. 
Patient and quiet Elizabeth soon follow- 
ed, and we reverently committed her to 
the dust. And now the last of this fam- 
ily waits to be carried to his last resting- 
place. 

Judge Durell died at Schoharie, 
New York, March 29, 1887. To the 
last his eye was undimmed, his head 
in that peace of God which 
drives away every trace of the infirm- 


clear, 


ities and fretfulness from old age, and 
makes the warm, 
happy heart of youth through all the 


one carry fresh, 


changing experiences of an excep- 








Hon. Edward 


life. 
years a strong and devout Christian, 
he supported the Church in New Or- 


tionally eventful For many 


his wife united in 
1880 with St. George’s (Episcopal) 
church, at Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, 
New York, where they then resided. 
Bishop Horatio Potter officiated, as- 
sisted by Dr. O. Applegate, the be- 
loved rector of that parish. 


leans, and with 


His almost instantaneous and pain- 
less death seemed to his sorrowing 
wife and friends like a direct transla- 
tion from earth to heaven, as describ- 
ed by the poet in one of the judge’s 
favorite hymns, ending,— 


= ad 


** The world recedes, it disappears; 
Heaven opens on my eyes; my ears 
With sounds seraphiec ring; 

Lend, lend your wings; I mount, I fly; 

0 Grave, where is thy victory? 

O Death, where is thy sting?’ 





Referring to Mr. Morton’s report 
the 
leans Republican (1873) says,— 


in Louisiana case, the New Or- 


It is to be regretted that he should 
have permitted himself to indulge in cen- 
sure of Judge Durell upon the very im- 
perfect knowledge of the facts of the 
Se Sd It rests with Louisiana, there- 
fore, to see to it that a man who has done 
so much to give stability to our state gov- 
ernment, who has stayed the hand of the 
assassin and averted impending deeds of 
bloodshed, who has clothed our humblest 
citizens with the protection of the laws of 
the nation, shall not suffer for having per- 
formed his duties so well. There is noth. 
ing in the gift of the people of this state 
that would be sufficient to discharge the 
great debt of gratitude to the man who 
has proved so potent for the preservation 
of this community from the irretrievable 
anarchy and confusion so lately threatened 
by the Democratic mob and Fusion lead- 
ers. If we had it in our power to elect 
a United States 
choose a man to take his seat in the au- 


senator to-morrow—to 
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gust body that passed the law for enfore- 
ing which Judge Durell has received the 
censure—as the peer and equal in every 
respect of its illustrious author [Senator 
Morton], who has nothing but censure 
where he should give applause, we should 
choose Edward H. Durell. 

Mr. Morton is the putative author of 
the Enforcement Act, and, being a lawyer, 
should understand the effect of its enforce- 
ment. If he intended it to be a real, sub- 
stantial law, he must have expected the 
courts to give it force. If he merely in- 
tended it as a bugbear to frighten rebels, 
he should have inserted a provision in it 
explaining that it did not mean anything. 

Judge Edward H. Durell’s daily 
prayer was as follows: 

O Lord, bless us, and give us health 
and peace and strength. 
life in the life Descend 
upon us and give us a knowledge of Thee 
and of Thy Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
and give us faith. Be with us to help, to 


Bless us in this 


and to come. 


defend, and to save. 

The Nation magazine of April 18, 
1878, thus refers to a portrait of 
Judge Durell, by Thomas Le Clear, 
N. A., exhibited at the Century Club, 
New York, and at the fifty-third ex- 
hibition of the Academy of Design : 

His portrait of Judge Durell is capi- 
tally posed for the expression of a tem- 
perament, and stands up dry, contemptu- 
ous, aristocratic, the image of a Bourbon 
justice supreme in the society of the ante- 
bellum days in Louisiana. 

Of Mr. Le Clear, the artist, one of 
our old Academicians says, — 

“His painting is thinner and more ge- 
latinously glazed than that of the modern 
advocates of vigor, who mix whites with 
their shadows; but his modelling, less 
boisterously expressed than that of his 
younger contemporaries, is exact, sensi- 
tive, and elegant, with a dainty percep- 
tion of planes and reliefs that reminds 
one of Stuart.” 











Frederick 


IN TRUST. 
Avice Freese DurGin. 


The mountains, outlined sharp and clear 
Against a wintry sky, the whisper heard, 
As in caverns deep the Storm King stirred, 

And his noiseless hosts came scurrying near. 


The tall old trees, so gaunt and bare, 
That guarded the frozen stream, the message caught, 
On the icy breath of the north wind brought, 

And sent it shrieking through the keen-edged air, 


Till barren height and leafless wold, 
And shivering stream and frost-killed earth, 
Felt a rapturous thrill at the strange, new birth, 
That leaped while it slept in its heavy white fold. 


‘* I cover, I cover,” the weird wind sung, 

‘** Unburied hopes from the dead life wrung,” 

And with riotous joy the pale shroud flung 

Wanton and wide in the path of the storm. 

** Lie low, O sleeping heart! full soon, with kisses warm, 
Young Life shall touch thy palsied form ; 

Her fresh, glad strength shall bring to thee 

The morning sparkles on the sea, 

The bird-song in the leafy tree, 

Daffodils rare under sunny skies, 


Honey-bees and butterflies : 


Awake, dull ears! ope, sealéd eyes!” 


FREDERICK A. ELDREDGE, OF DUNSTABLE, N. H. 


By Hon. SaMvuet AsBpott Green, M. D., 


Librarian Mass. Historical Society. 


The following communications will 
explain themselves. 

Mr. Wright, the author of the note 
to me, was born at South Canaan, 
Connecticut, on February 12, 1804, 
graduated at Yale college in the class 
of 1826, and died at Medford, on 
November 22, 1885. 


A. Eldredge. 


Mr. Dickson, the writer of the let- 
ter to Mr. Wright, was born at Gro- 
ton, Massachusetts, on August 8, 
1809, graduated at Yale college in 
the class of 1832, and died at Quene- 
mo, Osage county, Kansas, on July 
5, 1882. 

The allusion in the letter is to Fred- 








Frederick A. Eldredge. 


erick Augustus Eldredge, of Dunsta- 
ble, New Hampshire, a member of 
Mr. Dickson’s class, who, after the 
trouble at New Haven, went to Dart- 
mouth college, where he graduated in 
the corresponding class. He was a 
son of Dr. Micah and Sally (Butter- 
ick) Eldredge, and was born at Dun- 
stable, Massachusetts, on March 25, 
1810. He fitted for college at 
Groton academy by Mr. Wright, at 
that the the 
school, which his 


was 
time head-master of 
will 
interest in the matter. 


account for 
After leaving 
Dartmouth he taught school both at 
Dunstable and it 
his intention to enter the ministry. 


Eldredge died at Nashua, on January 


and Nashua, was 


13, 1836, four years after his grad- 
uation. 

It is needless to add that he be- 
longed to an old New England family 
of excellent stock ; the little 
tempest was caused by his swarthy 
complexion. While at college El- 
dredge roomed with Dickson in Mrs. 
Mills’s house. 

His father, Dr. Micah Eldredge, 
practised for many 
years at Dunstable, living first on 


and 


his profession 
one side of the state line and then on 
the other. It may be noted here that 
the running of the provincial bounda- 
ry between Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, in the year 1741, nearly 
bisected the old town of Dunstable, 
and created two towns of the same 
name, lying by the side of each other, 
one in each province. This condition 
of affairs continued until January 1, 
1837, when the New Hampshire town- 
ship, by legislative enactment, on De- 
cember 8, 1836, put aside its old 
name and took that of Nashua. 

Dr. Eldredge was a representative 
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from Dunstable to the Massachusetts 
legislature in the years 1809 and 
1811; but, at the writing of the let- 
ter, he appears to have been living 
on the New Hampshire side of the 
line. He removed to Groton in the 
year 1826, where he remained for 
two years, living on what is now 
called Hollis street, in the house oc- 
cupied by the Reverend John Todd, 
when Mr. Butler’s map of the town 
was published. He left Groton early 
in 1828, and went to Dunstable (now 
Nashua); and he died on July 3, 
1849, at Milford, New Hampshire. 
He received an honorary degree of 


M.b. from Dartmouth college in 1841. 


Boston, Dec. 20, 1884. 
Dear Dr. GREEN: 

As you are a born Historian, you have a 
better right to Dickson’s letter than I 
have, so I commit it unreservedly to your 
hands, to make such use of it as you see 
fit. 

Yours truly, 


ELIZUR WRIGHT. 


West SPRINGFIELD, July 17, 1832. 
Dear WRIGHT: 

I received your letter of inquiries re- 
specting our friend Eldredge, while at- 
tending our Senior examination at New 
Haven, last week ; and I will endeavour to 
answer your questions as far as I can 
recollect the Though, 
from the time that has elapsed since, and 
not having laid up the particulars for 
future use, I can give you only a general 
outline of the affair. 

The 
South Carolina, son of 
lawyer Grimké. 


circumstances. 


student’s name was Grimke, of 
the celebrated 
The tutor was Jones. 
What he said with regard to the com- 
plaint at the time I know not. Jones 
wrote, not to Eldredge’s father, but to 


Mr. Nott, minister in Dunstable, New 


Hampshire, where Dr. Eldredge lives. 
The object of his writing was (as I un- 
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derstood from Jones himself, afterwards) 
not to satisfy himself (Jones), as to El- 
dredge’s being a white man, but, he said, 
he thought if he could have a letter from 
some one in Eldredge’s place, it would 
satisfy the scruples of the Hon. Southerner 
(who, by the way, had no more to brag 
of, as to looks, than Eldredge). All I 
know of the feeling of the Faculty on 
the subject, is what I gathered from a 
conversation with Prof. Goodrich on the 
subject, when Eldredge took his dismis- 
sion: the amount of which was that the 
Faculty thought Eldredge had been bad- 
ly treated,—that they had done what they 
could, without making it worse, to rem- 
edy the evil, and that he (Goodrich) 
thought Eldredge had sufficient reason 
for leaving the college. 

On the part of the students, there was 
a good deal of feeling, both for and 
against Eldredge. Most of the Southern- 
ers joined with Grimké; while most of 
the rest of the class were indignant, both 
at Grimké and that Jones should take 
any notice of such a message, otherwise 
than to spurn it and reprimand the bear- 
er. Eldridge was most shamefully treated 
after the affair broke out, which was the 
first or second term, Freshman year, and 
was kept up till the end of Sophomore 
year, when Eldredge took a dismission. 
I never would have borne half that he 
did ; and it would have been much better 
for him to have left in the first of it, for 
it had so much effect upon him that his 
last year there was little better than lost, 
as it regarded his studies. It got into the 
next class, as it was in ours, so that, 
after Grimké and his gang were expelled 
in our rebellion, Eldredge had no more 
peace than before. Not unfrequently, 
while about the college yard, he would be 


insulted by these gentlemen, so sensitive 
at the idea of negro blood, though I 
shrewdly suspect but few of them would 
be found without a spice of the Darkee in 
their veins. Nor was this all; his win- 
dows were broken two or three times 
Sophomore year, to say nothing of Fresh- 
man year. Finally, he left on account of 
the negro affair, started by Grimké. It 
would be no more than fair to state that, 
probably, Jones would not have noticed 
the complaint had it come from almost 
any one besides Grimké. G. was a haugh- 
ty, overbearing fellow, and despised by a 
great part of the class, though he com- 
pletely had Jones by the nose, as was 
manifest even in the recitation room. 

Eldredge went to Dartmouth college, 
where he was doing well the last that I 
heard from him. I have not been in 
Groton since last fall. Brother Walter 
has left Groton. Mr. Todd has had a 
call to go to Salem, Mass. Whether he 
will go or not, I am unable to say. I 
made out to stick by old Yale till I had 
my name read off in Latin. I shall 
make them one more visit to get my 
A.B.; and, if Ido not have too much to 
do between this time and that, perhaps 
I may show them how Massachusetts 
boys can write Disputes. I have been 
teaching school in this place about three 
months. They wish very much to have 
me continue here, but I shall not, unless 
they raise their price a good deal. You 
know that chaps in my circumstances are 
looking out for money. Have you got a 
good school for me in Ohio? 

Yours, etc. 
C. DICKSON. 

[ Addressed] 

Pror. Exrizur WriGat, 

Hudson, Portage county, Ohio. 
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CuaptTer IV. 


‘* How does it happen that you are 
here, sister Isabella?” asked Tristan. 
‘*T understood from your last letter 
tiat it lacked several months yet to 
the date of your graduation from the 
convent school.” : 

‘** Yes, Tristan,” replied his sister, 
‘*but I have been writing to you for 
several weeks that the time of grad- 
uation had been hastened in my case, 
for I have studied diligently to ac- 
complish that, in order that I might 
see you at our old home before it 
passed into the hands of strangers. 
You must have missed my letters, 
brother.” 

‘* That is owing to the irregularity 
of the mails, probably,” replied Tris- 
tan, ‘* but we are very happy to see 
you.” 

‘* And I am glad to think I owe to 
you and Antonio and your American 
friend the debt of saving my life,” 
replied his sister. 

‘*We did for you only what we 
would do gladly for any fellow-be- 
ing,” replied Homer, ‘and there 
was really not much exposure on our 
part.” 

‘** You have returned in very troub- 
lous and threatening times,” contin- 
ued Tristan, ‘‘for we are about to 
enter on an Indian war which will be 
fearful in its results. ‘The Seminoles 
and Creeks are fairly aroused, and 
we leave this pleasant home this very 
day to seek shelter in the old sugar- 
house.” 

‘* Miss Bulow has been giving me 
a hurried sketch of the state of af- 


fairs. Did you not tell me,” she said, 


addressing Helen, ‘* that you found a 
very gallant savage in Osceola?” 

‘¢ Osceola visited our plantation a 
few weeks since, and seemed very 
friendly,” replied Helen. ‘+ I think he 
must have been very much impressed 
by me, for when I offered to shake 
hands with him he struck an attitude 
and made quite a ‘ big talk.’ ” 

‘* What did he say?” asked her 
father. ‘* I only approached in time 
to hear his last words, ‘ but with you 
I bury the hatchet. You are a friend 
to Osceola. I shall watch over you.’” 

Helen gave a little shudder as she 
continued : ** He took my hand gently, 
and, dropping it quickly, straightened 
himself and looked, what he is, a 
prince of the forest, and said—* Pale- 
faced maiden, you have taken Osce- 
ola by the hand. You are not proud 
like your white sisters, who shudder 
and hide their faces at the approach 
of the dreaded and despised Indian. 
Hear me, for my words are true. A 
war-cloud now hangs over this land 
of the white man. The Indian braves 
will not be forced, like negroes, to 
leave their forest homes and find 
refuge on the treeless prairies They 
will fight to the death. The rivers 
shall run with the blood of the white 
man, and every house shall be a heap 
of ashes before the red man consents 
to leave. And then he will not leave. 
But with you I bury the hatchet. 
You are a friend to Osceola. I shall 
watch over you.” 

‘*You have a friend with the ene- 
my,” said Homer, ** and are prom- 
ised protection by each party.” 
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**Do not place too much confi- 
dence in the word of a savage,” said 
Tristan. ‘* He might guard you while 
present, but the moment his back 
should be turned, were you in his 
power, your life would be forfeited to 
some of his skulking followers.” 

‘** Let us hope that none present 
will ever be dependent on the mercy 
of any Indian,” cried Homer. 

While this conversation had been 
progressing, the party had been doing 

ample justice to a bountiful break- 
fast. 
vances north degenerates into Indian 
meal, was there served in all its white 
richness ; the coffee, too, seemed to 
be a natural product of the land, so 
fragrant, so suitable to the climate. 
Broiled bacon, sweet potatoes, chick- 
en, eggs, and venison steak tempted 
the worthy captain. 

While the party are breakfasting, 
we will glance over the house and try 
to realize the scene of forty years 
since. The kitchen and apartments of 
the servants of the household were re- 
moved several rods from the mansion, 
the whole of which was devoted to 
the family, with the exception of one 
chamber occupied by a couple of 
favored quadroons who 


The hominy, which as one ad- 


acted as 
The floor, walls, and 
ceiling of the breakfast-room in the 
north-east part of the house were of 


waiting-maids. 


yellow pine with a wainscoting of 
polished red cedar four feet high sur- 
rounding the room. A massive carved 
sideboard of mahogany, manufactured 
by skilled hands in St. Augustine 
during the last century, ornamented 
one of the sides of the room. On the 
opposite side was a fireplace carved 
apparently out of a solid block of 
coquina. The walls were adorned by 
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several hunting scenes, painted by 
Spanish masters, brought to Florida 
by an ancestor of the late owner, 
Signor Tristan Hernandez. 

The house had four rooms on the 
first floor, with a wide hall running 
through the centre from east to west. 
The southern portion was occupied 
by the drawing-room or parlors, con- 
nected by a doable arch supported on 
sach side by a couple of marble pil- 
lars, in the rear of which were long 
mirrors. The floors were covered by 
a Turkish rug in the easterly part, 
and in the westerly room by a medal- 
lion carpet imported from a nunnery 
in France. 


The walls were adorned 
by portraits of members of the Her- 
nandez family for a couple of centu- 
ries, a landscape, and a marine view. 


The furniture was light and graceful. 
In the centre of the house in the rear 
of the breakfast-room was the circu- 
lar stairway leading to the story 
above, north of this the pantry, while 
the north-west portion of the house 
was occupied asa library. Here the 
taste and culture of the Don Tristan 
Hernandez could be seen by the se- 
lection of works that adorned the 
sases, including the classic authors of 
ancient times, as well as more modern 
writers. Novels, poems, essays, and 
The 
room was adorned otherwise by nu- 
merous articles of virtu. A portfolio 
of rare engravings, marble busts of 
departed statesmen and_ scholars, 
choice bronze statuettes and vases of 
known antiquity and value, were scat- 
tered among relics from the ancient 
kingdoms of the Montezumas and 
Incas. 

Having glanced over the mansion, 
we will take a look at the party at 


histories each had their place. 
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breakfast. Helen and Colonel Bulow, 
Tristan and Antonio Hernandez, and 
Captain Homer we will pass by as 
old acquaintances, and bow politely 
before the Signorita Isabella and her 
friend Miss Maud Everett. 

Isabella was the type of the thor- 
onghbred Castilian Spanish donna; 
and, as her brothers were the perfec- 
tion of manly strength and symmetry, 
so was she the embodiment of fem- 
inine grace and beauty. Not tall, but 
with a queenlike air that imposed re- 
spect, large black eyes that could 
burn or languish, features of the 
Helenic cast that once seen could 
never be forgotten, but would always 
linger in the memory, and a charm 
about her manner that entranced her 
acquaintances and commanded the 
affection and love of all. 

Maud Everett was a pure blonde. 
As she appeared this first morning, 
the party could not rid their minds of 
the idea that she was an Undine, just 
come up from the water of the ocean 
to charm and then 
and 
But when a smile 
played about her lovely mouth, and 
her dark blue eyes lighted with fun, 
she became the soul and life of the 
company. 


men for awhile 
disappear, so statuesque cold 


was her beauty. 


Isabella had been attending a con- 
vent school at Havana for several 
years, and in constant friendship and 
companionship, in pastimes and stud- 
ies, with the lovely Maud. 

Several vears before the date of 
our story, Mr. Everett, a Portland 
gentleman, had followed his wife to 
an early grave, and had left a small 
fortune to his orphan daughter, unfet- 
tered by any restrictions save that 


she should not take the vail until 
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after her twenty-fifth year if at all, 
and then only after having passed 
five years entirely removed from the 
influence of the convent. 

She had quickly made up her mind, 
when Isabella was preparing to leave 
the convent, to accompany her to her 
home in Florida; and as she was of 
age, no one could control her move- 
ments. 

Now we will return from this 
digression to the breakfast table, fast 
being left a desert by the hungry 
party. 

‘*T suppose, Captain Smith, you 
would like to return to the beach 
after breakfast, and see what remains 
of the Lucy Jane?” asked Colonel 
Bulow. 

** Why, yes, I guess I had better,” 
replied Smith. 

‘*T will send one of my four mule 
teams with you, for possibly vou may 
recover enough to pay for the trouble,” 
continued Colonel Bulow. ‘* I would 
send over more teams, but this day is 
devoted to moving into the castle.” 

**Are you really going to leave this 
comfortable anchorage for fear of 
Indians?” inquired Smith. 

‘* Yes, sir, without a moment’s de- 
lay. I scarcely closed my eyes last 
night for dread of hearing the fierce 
war-whoop, and we not prepared,” 
returned Colonel Bulow. 

‘* Now I tell you what it is, colo- 
nel, my boys are all from Down East 
except Jack—who swears, however, 
he is from Castine—and they wo n’t go 
back on them as has used them well, 


’specially where there is such purty 
girls to fight for as is our late passen- 
gers—and you also, Miss Bulow,” 
said Mr. Turner bowing to the ladies ; 
** and I propose that if you want to 
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ship them in your castle till this 
squall blows over, there is not a man 
of them as will flinch. They are good 
stuff, and will be handy, for they can 
do anything, from steering a ship to 
cutting cord-wood. If you happen 
to have any grey squirrels springing 
round in the tops of your trees, just 
lend the boys your rifle and see them 


fall. Thanksgiving turkey-shooting 
is not lost on them.” 
‘*T like your proposition, Mr. 


Turner, and hereby select you as my 
shipping agent,” replied Colonel Bu- 
low. ‘* You can tell your men that 
I will pay them $10 per month in 
gold, and feed them as well as possi- 
ble.” 

‘** Now that is what I call a gen- 
erous thing,” said Captain Smith. 
‘* The boys will fairly fatten on it. 
To think! they can earn as much by 
an occasional shot at a wild Indian, 
and off and on watches, as they did 
scraping down the sides of the * Lucy 
Jane,’ and a steady trick at the 
wheel.” 

** Well, now, let us to business!” 
said Colonel Bulow. ‘‘ There is an 
immense amount of work to do to- 
day. You had better start imme- 
diately, Captain Smith ; your team 
is all ready.” 

Just one minute,” said Captain 
Smith. ‘*I have here, in Spanish 
gold, ten thousand dollars, right in 
this leather bag, and I must entrust 
it to you, Colonel Bulow. It is for 
my good wife in Sedgwick, and the 
owners in Belfast.” 

**T will take care of it for you, or 
give you a draft for it on my bankers 
in Charleston, so that your friends can 
realize immediately, if you choose,” 
said the colonel. 
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‘* Well, you take the gold and we 
will tend to the papers some other 
time,” said Captain Smith, delivering 
the gold to the colonel. ‘*I will only 
take one man with me besides the 
driver. They would only be in my 
way, and no help. You may consider 
the rest at your disposal, colonel.” 

The party now broke up, and then 
commenced a busy scene of removal. 
The early morning had been sufficient 
for the negroes to remove all their 
small possessions to the castle; and 
now they came in a long line, directed 
by the Minorcans, and waited, with 
the head of the column resting on the 
west stairs, the order to commence 
the removal. The order came at last, 
and in single file they advanced, each 
one took the load given to him by the 
Minorcans, and, balancing it on his 
head, marched through the hall, down 
the east stairs, and, circling around 
the house, marched on to the castle. 

The same order was then preserved 
as the file entered the door, advanced 
up the south-west tower, and counter- 
marched through the north-east tow- 
er back. They marched to music, 
too, wild, but harmonious. One big 
fellow would chant a sentiment, and 
then it would be echoed down the 
line and come back, when all would 
ring out the chorus, thus: 


Marsa, he goes to his fort. 
Hi! hi! hi! 

The Indian come and burn his house. 
Hi! bi! hi! 

We kill Marsa Indian with big gun. 
Ha! ha! ha! 

Marsa gib us twen’y acre groun’. 
Ha! ha! ha! 


would follow a chorus in 
which every voice would join, produc- 
ing a very pleasing effect. 

Big and little, old and young, they 
came and went,—this one with a 


Then 
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trunk, the next with a table; boys 
marching off with a cane chair, or a 
drawer drawn from its chest; ma- 
trons poising with mathematical nice- 
ty a dozen dinner plates or a Sevres 
vase. In two hours nothing remained 
but the bare walls. The ladies had 
gone to the castle, where they were 
directing the location of all that 
arrived, assisted by the gentlemen of 
the party and the handy sailors. In 
a few hours all was arranged, the 
only real inconvenience of the great 
hall being its want of privacy, for all 
the whites of the party had to use it 
as a common living-room. While 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
wooden partitions were being dis- 
cussed, Captain Turner returned with 
his load, and supplied what was so 
much needed,—canvas for curtains. 

Springing down from his load, he 
began to explain. ‘The ‘ Lucy 
Jane’ still holds together, but her 
cabins have been washed away, as 
well as the forecastle. I kept down 
along the beach, and picked up eight 
chests, and was about to return, when 
I saw the wreck of the masts, and 
attached by halyards and_ sheets 
were two top-sails and the flying-jib. 
I did not think them of much 
value, but concluded I would bring 
them along to make up my load.” 

**You are a public benefactor,” 
cried Tristan. ‘** These sails are just 
what we needed.” 

They were quickly cut into the 
needed patterns, and soon there were 
perfect order and system about the 
arrangement of the hall. 

‘** Ah! gentlemen,” said Tristan, 
** we should be very thankful for the 
foresight and engineering ability of 


Mr. Bernard Romans. He provided 
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for every emergency. You know 
that there is a boiling spring in the 
stone basin below, 
into a natural drain. 


which empties 
Are you aware 
of the amount of labor it took to con- 
struct that? A tiled drain connects 
this building with a deep pool in the 
branch far up in the swamps! Our 
boiling spring is the result of human 
labor. The outlet connects with the 
creek below the house.” 

‘“*T have been exploring in the 
basement, and have also made a 
discovery,” said Antonio. ‘‘In the 
basement of this tower there is what 
I have always thought to be a dun- 
geon, where the Englishman purposed * 
to confine his refractory blacks, but I 
understand it better now.” 

‘** What is the design?” asked Col- 
onel Bulow. 

‘*It is a most perfectly constructed 
magazine, and I would advise the 
instant deposit there of all the extra 
ammunition. It is too much exposed 
in this hall.” 

While this advice is being adopt- 
ed, we will glance at the accommo- 
dation for the blacks in the story 
beneath. By the inventory at the 
time of the sale, there were, accord- 
ing to Tristan Hernandez, fifty adult 
male field hands, including a carpen- 
ter, 


blacksmith, and wheelwright ; 
sixty adult female servants, forty- 
seven of them married on the planta- 
tion. The number of children under 
fifteen years of age, about 125. Of 
the ten house servants, who had to 
be quartered in the hall, six were 
women. Now, for the accommodation 
of these 235 plantation negroes, or 
fiftv families, there was a space below 
of 100 by 60 feet, which would allow 


120 feet of space to each family. A 
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court-vard in the rear gave a space of 
100 by 40 for the accommodation of 
the live stock, which, before night, 
was led within the inclosure. The 
provender for them consisted of corn- 
fodder, which was stored within the 
main building. The great chimney 
arose from the centre of the castle, 
and the kettles where sugar had been 
boiled .now served for cooking the 
rations of the hands. 

The company was organized, each 
of the Minorcans having command of 


ten negroes,—the sailors forming 


THE OLD 


SCHOOL-DAYS. 
Looking back over all the years, 

my mind uncovers the events of early 

life like 
There 


a plowshare in the grass. 
were school scenes for all of 
us. A little, square-roofed school- 
house stood upon the Common,—it 
was painted yellow. 


learned 


Many of us 
our letters in that house 
under the arbitrary rule of old Olive 
Cross: I say old Olive Cross, be- 
cause I have no recollection of her as 
ever having been young. Her years 
seemed to have been perennial and 
eternal. She was astern old Puritan, 
and required pure submission to her 
rules; and her punishments were 
such as the Inquisition could hardly 
have improved upon. She was con- 
sidered a very good woman,—very 
religious, and proper in her manners,— 
and seemed to have earned the pre- 
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themselves into two reserve corps, 
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and occupying respectively the two 
towers in case of attack. 

Colonel Bulow was nominal com- 
mander-in-chief, but the work of 
organization really devolved on Don 
Tristan, who, as trouble threatened, 
developed rare military sagacity. 

At last all was arranged, sentinels 
posted, and the garrison settled down 
for the night, and the sweet sleep of 
security blessed the anxious old col- 
onel and his party. 


WALLACE. 


scriptive right to teach the rudiments 
of education 
town. 


to all the children in 
She won the confidence of the 
parents by her zeal in watching for 
offences and in punishing offenders. 
I have often thought if she had had 
children of her own she would have 
been gentler in her nature, and would 
have learned that love in a school- 
room, or in a family, is a more power- 
ful weapon than fear. But the par- 
ents of those days were great sticklers 
for force. Children needed flogging 
as much as horses; and they got it, 
too. There were the Dows, the Wal- 
laces, the Blaisdells, the Athertons, 
the Averys, the Barbers, the Wellses, 
the any of 
them ever have amounted to if they 
had not been flogged? And what 
would a school have been good for, 
unless it conformed to the parentai 


Tiltons,—what would 
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discipline at home? I have often 
wondered if, in the happy home to 
which, when her spirit ceased from 
troubling, good old Olive Cross was 
triumphantly removed, she ever bas 
visions of the little boys and girls in 
that old yellow school-house, stand- 
ing in the floor, their noses pinched 
with split sticks, holding heavy books 
out at arm’s length until they fell to 
the floor through weariness ; or, with 
screws vibrating between the fingers 
until the blood flowed; and that 
great, wide ferule, that raised blisters 
it fell. But these were 
facts, which seemed all proper and 
right, and served to develop the self- 
respect and intelligence of the pupil! 

I sometimes observe the comity 
which exists in families,—that is, the 
reciprocal sentiments that pass be- 
tween parents and children. 


wherever 


I never 
saw a boy yet who discovered much 
affection for ‘* the who 
** licked” upon occasion. He 
did it again, and he lied about it, too, 
if it would redeem the whip. In 
families where they keep a whip, you 
do not The 
little home 
tired all out, does not drop into his 
father’s arms and kiss him as he falls 
asleep. Little boys think; they ob- 
serve the ways and the temperaments 
of men. A boy always looks in a man’s 
face when he passes by. 


old man” 
him 


see much 
boy, 


saressing. 


when he comes 


He is ever 
watching for little acts of courtesy, 
or a recognition from older persons. 
Speak to him pleasantly, and notice 
what. a joy pervades his face and 
shines out in his eyes. He sees that 
the little manhood that fills his jacket 
is recognized, and he goes on his 
way, happy. 

Many men and women forget they 
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were ever boys or girls, and look 
down upon them from so far off that 
they seem never to distinguish them 
from birds or cattle. Thank God! 
I always loved children; I always 
liked to be with them; I like to 
have them in my house, filling my 
yard, and playing in the shade of my 
trees. They are like the birds among 
the branches thereof. Their voices 
are music to me, because they are the 
voices of innocence and happiness. 
And there is a far-off future for them 
in the coming years, when they, like 
me, will be grey-headed, looking 
back over the events of half a cen- 
tury, and, perhaps, unlike me, sing- 
ing,— 

Oh! would I were a boy again, 

When life seemed formed of sunny years. 

My recollection of the teachers in 
that old school-house is that they 
were all alike. They never appealed 
to the manhood and self-respect of 
the pupils. Their laws, like Draco’s, 
penalties, and could only be 
appeased by corporal suffering. 
There was Edward Olcott, a rusti- 
sated student, and Elijah Blaisdell, 
who spared nobody—somebody was 
being punished all the time; and the 
Rey. Joseph L. Richardson, who 
afterwards became notorious as one 
of the leaders of the mob that de- 
stroyed the academy: he used to 
believe that children could endure 
cold and thirst as well as_ bodily 
tortures. He would tell us that these 
things, although they appeared to be 
severe judgments, were intended as 
blessings, and if we profited by them 
we should receive a crown of right- 
eousness at some future time; but I 
never seemed to appreciate his pro- 
phetic promises in our behalf. 


had 
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An evening call upon Brother J. 
renewed some old memories, which 
may well come in here. Our musical 
entertainments have been more varied 
than they are now; and there were 
always little difficulties in the choir, 
as there are now, because singers, 
like hornets, are sensitive. Speaking 
of a certain occasion, he said,—‘*G. 
got mad because they didn’t want 
him to sing in the choir, and became 
spiteful.” He said,—‘> Albert was a 
squirt, and Burns could n’t sing any 
more than a cow.” That all might 
be true, and yet G., who thought 
himself the only singer in Canaan, 
was disliked by all, and B. and A., 
with their enthusiasm, did make great 
music; so we all agreed that the 
change of variety for energy was a 
good one. The talk was of a miscel- 
laneous character. The old folks, 
who have not the habit of continuity 
in our thoughts, have still the power 
of keeping up interest by continual- 
ly bringing up new reminiscences. 
When Elder Wheat preached, sixty 
years ago and more, there was a 
great choir, and they made a great 
noise. The old sounding-board that 
hung over his head would echo 
again and again the last notes of 
the great voices. Benjamin Trussell 
used to play the violoncello, and 
when he was not there Dr. Tilton 
gave the key-note with his little, fine 
tenor voice, holding on a long while 
till they could catch the tone all over 
the galleries, and then, like an ava- 
lanche, the music would roll and 
crash among the pillars and sounding 
aisles of the old church. The names 
of many of the singers have passed 
away, but among them we could 
recall Dr. Tilton, the tenor leader ; 
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Moses Kelley, father and son, and the 
daughters, Anne and Mary; Moses 
Hadley, father and son; Jacob and 
Benjamin Trussell; Betsy Pratt, a 
famous treble, who married and went 
South; the Barber girls, and others, 
whose names, if forgotten here, are, 
doubtless, written in the Book of Life. 
It was very grand singing, and if 
there was not much science in it the 
quantity made up for the quality, and 
we all praised it for its voluminous 
intensity. ‘* Then,” continued Sister 
J., **we all used to go to church 
from far and near. That old house, 
colder in the winter than Christian 
charity, was full of worshippers in all 
weathers, and it was the pride of the 
people to say they had been to church, 
even if they slept two thirds of the 
time the old. elder was pounding out 
his two-hour discourses.” 

This would lead us, naturally, to 
speak of the house itself, and of its 
builder. We all know that it was 
through the active exertions of Mr. 
Baldwin that the town voted to build 
a meeting-house, and that William 
Parkhurst, a handsone young man, 
cool-headed and brave, who had re- 
cently married Sally Barber, was the 
contractor to build the house for 
**600 pounds L. M.” It required 
more new rum to raise the great tim- 
bers of that house than is needed on 
such occasions in these days.  Itis 
said that Mr. Parkhurst, while work- 
ing upon the ridgepole, was called to 
assist in arranging the heavy plate, 
and that he walked down the western 
rafter upright, with his axe upon his 
shoulder, and several times during 
the raising exhibited feats of surpris- 
ing coolness. At last he proposed 
riding up astride of one of the heavy 


























timbers, but when near the top some 
of the rope tackling broke, and he 
was precipitated with the mass to the 
ground. He was seriously injured by 
the fall, and remained unconscious 
for a long time. (Mr. Parkhurst 
built and occupied the house after- 
wards owned by S. P. Cobb.) His 
wife, assisted by the neighbors, was 
preparing dinner for the men engaged 
in raising the frame. The news of 
the accident soon reached her, and 
she left her work to go to him, sup- 
posing him to be dead. She came 
upon the ground weeping bitterly. 
After a while he opened his eyes, 
and, upon learning what had hap- 
pened, said to her,—‘‘ Sally, don’t 
you see, if you spend your time cry- 
ing and wringing your hands, that 
you won't have dinner ready, and all 
these men will be hungry? Now, get 
home as soon as you can, and I'll 
come after you ina little while.” He 
was carried home, but never recov- 
ered the use of his limbs. He made 
money in after years by trading in 
patent rights. But he and his family 
disappeared from our midst, like 
many others who figured in our early 
annals, and left no trace behind. 
From this we fell back upon Han- 
nah Duston’s famous excursion up 
the Merrimack river. The old man 
said he was seduced into purchasing 
Caverly’s book in the belief that it 
contained a full and correct account 
of Hannah’s adventures. But he was 
disappointed. The book didn’t half 
tell the story, and what is told is 
so changed to suit the poetic plan of 
the book, that it isn’t worth any- 
thing as a history. The story of 
Hannah Duston’s life, if worth telling 
at all, should be told by some one 
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who has the faculty of stopping short 
of poetry or rhyme in connection with 
facts. A great many people bought 
this book who never yet have read 
it, and it lies upon shelves now, as 
neat and unsoiled as when it came 
from the binder’s hands. The owners 
‘*are going to read it sometime,” but 
a large proportion of them would be 
glad to sell it for half the purchase- 
money. Buying books of agents be- 
cause they ‘* are only sold by sub- 
scription” is only profitable to the sell- 
er. A flattering tale of the great value 
of the book, and that it can never 
be purchased except of agents, some- 
times makes a person think he needs 
it; and sometimes he subscribes to 
get rid of the importunities of the 


agent. 
SOMETHING ABOUT TITHING-MEN. 


There was one office in the early 
days, the duties of which could hardly 
have been agreeable. But then, as 
now, there were men whose capacities 
and temperaments adapted them to 
all the legal offices. The tithing-man 
was the terror of all the little boys 
and the Sabbath-breakers. It was 
their special duty to see that all the 
members of each family attended 
public worship, and to mark all viola- 
tions of the Sunday laws. Some of 
these officers delighted in the legal 
espionage with which their appoint- 
ment clothed them, and never lost an 
opportunity to use their power to 
annoy their fellow-citizens. The of- 
fice and the officer at length became 


so obnoxious that the duties were 


narrowed down to simply keeping 
order among the boys and girls dur- 
ing divine service ; and at length the 
office was abolished, and the vexa- 
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tious annoyances of the man with the 
long white wand, with a ball at one 
end and a fox-tail at the other, 
have passed away forever. When 
the sermon became tiresome, and 
men nodded in unconsciousness, they 
would find themselves rudely awak- 
ened by a rap from the ball in the 
hands of that soft-footed man, whose 
feet were muffled that his approach 
might be like that of the thief in the 
night. To the ladies he was a little 
more considerate. Their awakening 
was secured by the brush of the fox- 
tail drawn gently under their noses. 
Many relics of tyranny and paganism 
were reproduced in our New England 
habits and customs by the men who 
had scorned to submit to them in 
another land. Several generations 
passed away before all those offensive 
offices and rules were abolished, 
the pure freedom of thought 
action which we enjoy to-day 
established. 

But there was a humorous side to 
this annoyance, which would some- 
times crop out in the characteristics 
of the man who filled the office. 
Here is an illustration: Capt. Joseph 
Wheat was tithing-man during the 
earlier portion of his father’s minis- 
try. The old elder, when once he 
had settled into his two-hours labor, 
was oblivious to all outside occur- 
rences. On one occasion Capt. Jo., 
seizing his wand, started out to quell 
a riotous disposition among several 
little children, whose guardians had 
ceased from their labors, and gone to 
sleep. As he cast his eyes about the 
house, he was much astonished to 
perceive the whole congregation nod- 
ding, wholly unconscious and care- 
less of the thunders that resounded 


and 
and 
was 
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from the pulpit. He was quick-wit- 
ted and eccentric, particularly when 
seized with a profane sentiment. On 
this occasion he never said a word, 
but jumped up and jerked both his 
solid feet down square upon the floor. 
The concussion brought the whole 
astonished congregation to their feet. 
The old man _ stopped preaching, 
also,—lost his balance, in fact,—but 
rallied in a moment, and sternly de- 
manded, ‘*Jo., why do you disturb 
this meeting? Is that the way you 
keep order?” ‘* Sir,” says Capt. Jo., 
‘** it lies between you and me to enter- 
tain and instruct this 
You’ve been telling 
truths for more than an hour, and 
they all went to sleep. I gave one 
solid jump, and they roused up as if 
Satan were already shaking his spread 
wings to carry them off. 


congregation. 
them awful 


Your argu- 
ments are very persuasive, but you 
see mine are powerful.” 


THE ACADEMIES IN CANAAN. 


Some inquiries having been made 
as to the origin of this school, I have 
thought it might be interesting to 
relate what I have learned concerning 
them. About the year 1800, the first 
school-house was built on Canaan 
Street. It was a large one-story 
building, with two stacks of chim- 
neys. As this ** Street” was to be the 
village, it was called the Academy. 
It stood nearly upon the site of the 
dwelling of Mrs. H. C. George. After 
being occupied for a term of years as 
a school, it was burned one night by 
one of the pupils, named Zebulon 
Barber. At this late day, the reason 
for Zebulon’s incendiary act does not 
appear. This school was taught by 
‘* Master Parker.” The studies were 
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not numerous, but embraced branches 
sufficient for what was then consid- 
ered a fair education—spelling from 
** Webster’s Spelling-Book,” and writ- 
ing according to the method of 
those days. There were no arithme- 
tics: even Pike’s had not yet found 
its way into our schools. 
instructed 


The pupils 


were ’ and 


‘*cyphering ” by means of sums writ- 


in ‘* figures’ 


ten out by the master, whose impor- 
tance increased in the same ratio as 
his figures. From a little book of 
about 100 pages, called “ The Ladies’ 
Accedence,” the rudiments of gram- 
mar were taught. The reading was 
confined to the few pages found in 
the spelling-book, and to the New 
Testament, from which two long 
readings each day formed the open- 
ing and closing exercises. After the 
burning of the academy, the school 
was kept in a log house, situated in 
the field a little back of Mr. Hiram 
Barber's barn, and was taught a term 
by Lawyer Blaisdell, who often found 
scant gleanings after Hale Pettengill 
had picked over the ground. This 
was the first house built on ‘* The 
Street” by Wm. Douglass, the shoe- 


maker, for a dwelling. At this time 
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there were but few houses on ‘* The 
Street,” and it was still doubtful 
whether the ** Town Plot” would be 
the village, so deep and unfathomable 
were the mud obstructions on the 
highway. 

In 1834, a school to be called 
* Noves’s Academy,” was organized. 
A neat and handsome edifice was 
erected, and an act of incorporation 
obtained. This academy was to 
bring renown to its projectors, and 
prosperity and fame to the town. 
They were men of liberal and philan- 
thropic sentiments, largely in advance 
of the 
minds in subjection. 


held men’s 
In a moment 
of generous euthusiasm, the trustees 
** Voted that the privileges and bless- 


opinions which 


ings of the school should be open to 
all pupils, without distinction of col- 
or.” Their confidence deceived them 
into the belief that the great con- 
trolling sentiment of the human heart 
was sympathetic philanthropy; and 
their project was shot upward like a 
blazing star, and fell all in a heap, as 
undistinguishable as the fragments of 


the parson’s old shay slinaien 
** * 

















STORIES OF AN ANCIENT CITY BY THE SEA. 


Agamenticus mountain is supposed 
to have been the land first discovered 
by Capt. Bartholomew Griswold, the 
English navigator, in 1602, and the 
next year, historians tell us, Martin 
Pring sailed by its shaggy side; but 
no distinct account is made of it in 
any record, until the French made a 
voyage along the coast in 1605. We 
read from some writers that Griswold 
made a landing at the Nubble, near 





York ‘* Long Beach,” and called it 
** Savage Rock.” 

In 1614 Capt. John Smith was rang- 
ing these shores in search of furs and 
fish, and he, too, beheld Agamenticus 


“ Wrapt in his blanket of blue haze.” 


Capt. Smith returned to England, and 
there published a description of the 
country, with a map of the sea-coast, 
which he presented to Prince Charles, 
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who gave to it the name of New 
Nngland. 

Stories of the importance of the 
country being carried back to Eng- 
land, the king, by his sole authority, 
constituted a council of forty noble- 
men, knights, and gentlemen, by the 
name of ** The council established at 
Plymouth, in the county of Devon, 
for the planting, ruling, and govern- 
ing of New England in America.” 
Two of the most active members of 
this council were Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges and Capt. John Mason. The 
former had been an officer in the navy 
of Queen Elizabeth, and was pos- 
sessed of an adventurous spirit. A 
project like this pleased him. 

In 1620 Sir Ferdinando obtained 
a charter ‘‘ for the governing of New 
England,” which was held to extend 
westward to the Pacific; he was one 
of the original proprietors of Laconia, 
which was to extend from the Kenne- 
bec to the Merrimack. 

In 1623 his son Robert was named 
general governor for New England. 
Sir Ferdinando was soon after ap- 
pointed lord-proprietary of Maine, 
the office to be hereditary in his fam- 
ily, and in 1642 he chartered the city 
of Gorgeana. So, by tracing through 
the years of the first supposed discov- 
ery of Agamenticus, we have found 
when this ‘‘ ancient city by the sea” 
was chartered, and by whom. 

Dr. Belknap tells us that Mason 
was a merchant of London, but be- 
came a sea-officer, and later was gov- 
ernor of Newfoundland. He pro- 
cured a grant from the river of Naum- 
keag—now Salem—round Cape Ann 
to the river Merrimack, and up each 
of these rivers to the fartherest head 
thereof ; thence to cross over from the 
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head of the one to the head of the 
other, with all islands lying within 
three miles of the coast. This district 
was called ‘* Mariana.” 

But to return to Gorges and his city : 
We read that colonists were sent over 
to cultivate the land, and otherwise 
make it a rich and prosperous coun- 
try ; but these people were not dispos- 
ed to agriculture, but sought for 
mines, planted grape-vines, and fished. 
These colonists had to be paid wages 
and supplied with all the necessaries 
of life. No mines were found except 
iron, and these were not worked ; the 
grape-vines did not succeed, and mat- 
ters looked dark ; the men in England 
received no income from their colony, 
and many sold out. Sir Ferdinando 
felt that if he could be there in person 
he could straighten affairs; and al- 
though he was then sixty years old he 
proposed to cross the ocean. It was 
decided to build a ship-of-war, which 
was to bring him over and remain in 
the service of the country; but the 
ship fell and broke in launching, and 
the project was given over. Sir Fer- 
dinando died in 1647. His grandson 
Ferdinando sold his rights in Maine to 
Massachusetts in 1677, for £1250. 
After a time we read of the whole set- 
tlement as Agamenticus, and then a 
little later this savage title settled 
back, and rests on the mountain alone. 

One author says,—“The name of 
York was probably taken from the 
county and town of that name in Eng- 
land; the name Gorgeana was un- 
doubtedly dropped, and that of York 
substituted, in order to avoid the city 
charter and Gorges’ right.” Tradition 
gives the reason why the name was 
changed to York in this wise: ** Be- 
cause in their religious gatherings the 
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people sang so frequently the tune 
‘York’.” Be that as it may, we have 
lost the name of the old city, and can 
find it only by digging through the 
dust of years ; and now we shall write 
of York—and this brings up York 
Beach, Long Sands, and many names 
familiar to-day. 

We can easily think of the long line 
of cottages fringing Long Beach, and 
running out on the Bluff toward the 
Nubble. In the summer months these 
houses are filled and the beach is alive 
with people, and one can hardly feel 
that there is a spot anywhere about, 
where he can be alone with the grand 
old ocean. 

One spring, after the snow had 
melted and the frost was reluctantly 
giving up its hold, I felt a longing to 
see the ocean and the winds at war, 
and have the jagged rocks to myself, 
and save the uncomfortable situation 
of coming unawares upon a couple 
gazing into each other’s eyes in the 
most love-lorn way, and see them 
start and come back to mundane 
affairs in a hurry. This rencounter 
leaves one possessed of a guilty feel- 
ing ;—perhaps a proposal has been 
postponed when the conditions were 
favorable, as the Spiritualists say ; 
and perhaps the maiden or swain will 
hold us as an ogre forever after. 

Again : I have felt like Noah’s dove 
when I have decided to sit down be- 
hind a certain rock, place my feet sea- 
ward, and leave the world behind 
me for an hour, and just speculate, in 
a drowsy way, about the white sails, 
the crews and cargoes. After plan- 
ning all this, and being so happy in 
anticipation, I swing myself round 
the slippery edge of my proposed 
resting-place, only to discover a gos- 
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samer-wrapped female, evidently en- 
joying some favorite author. She 
glances up at me with a most unin- 
viting countenance, and, like the bird 
of old, I retrace my way. 

In summer one sees the tiny sand- 
peeps—in common parlance—rushing 
about on the beach, getting their liv- 
ing out of the receding waves. All 
at once the sharp report of a gun 
reaches us; the tiny birds fall, and 
are hastily picked up by the well clad 
sportsman and pushed into his elab- 
orate game-bag, while he runs his eye 
along the beach seeking for another 
mark for his long-reaching breech- 
loading gun. He enjoys it. At first 
I feel a bit angry to see the slaughter 
among the agile birds; then I glance 
across the bay and see the rocks where 
I have stood so many times when the 
tide came in, and fished for cunners ; 
and how I enjoyed swinging in my 
unwilling captives ! and I could hardly 
express my surprise when I brought 
up a sober-visaged sculpin! I can- 
not condemn the sportsman and be 
consistent; so I dismiss the whole 
thing. 

To avoid all this summer unpleas- 
antness and pleasantness, I start for 
the sea in a bleak spring month. I 
find myself after a long ride from 
Portsmouth (then the nearest station) 
packed into a ‘“‘*mud wagon,” a la 
sardine, with a grumbling set of hu- 
manity, seeking a night’s lodging at 
the comfortable, home-like looking 
house of Captain Donn. After some 
dinner it was decided to harbor me 
for a few days, and the captain said, 
“Well, you’ve opened the season.” 

The next morning I went out to be- 
hold the sea, solus. A mist hung over 
the Nubble, as if to conceal half its 
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ruggedness. Roaring Rock was send- 
ing up its spray, and Norwood’s Point 
loomed away to the southward. I 
walked on to the beach and took a 
grim delight in the vacant piazzas, 
smiled at the curtainless windows, 
and regarded the empty fruit cans 
lying about as tokens of civilization, 
and wondered if their contents had 
thinned the summer population, or 
simply called for Jamaica ginger. 
Down on the beach I found many 
trophies of the sea, and spent a pleas- 
ant hour in digging out half-buried 
sea-urchins, and barnacles still alive, 
and these tiny fellows opened their 
three-cornered mouths and mutely 
asked for breakfast. Sea-weed and 
kelp were lying in rich brown masses 
everywhere. Irish moss was piled in 
heaps among the rocks bleached ready 
for use. After squeezing the water 
from the rock-weed pods, and slip- 
ping them through my fingers, while 
I pondered, lightly dreaming of the 
sea, and all about it,—time was speed- 
ing on, and breakfast was ready. 
During the forenoon Captain Donn 
said, *‘ I’m going to the Cape; don’t 
you want to go over with me?” 
** With all my heart I want to go,” I 
said. ‘*Get ready, then,” said the bluff 
captain, ‘* it ain’t much of a job to 
tackle the horse.” Soon we were en 
voyage for the Cape. The captain 
drove a Canada horse with one white 
eye, and instead of saying ‘*Get up” 
or **G’’long,” he swung his long lash 
and said, ** Now sail,” and we sailed 
right round sharp corners regardless 


of hub or tire. ‘* See the heat rising 


from the rocks over there on the 
beach,” I said to the captain. ** Yes, 
look out for foul weather.” he said. 
As we ‘‘ sailed” on toward the Cape, 
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the captain told me how Captain Bow- 
den put the ‘* Ploughboy” through the 
**Gut of the Nubble” to save a tide 
into Cape Neddick harbor. This was 
considered a great exploit in those 
days, for all who visit the Nubble 
know how narrow the strait is between 
the mainland and the island. I have 
crossed on the stones, still wet from 
the waves so slowly leaving the strait, 
for just a few minutes, and have 
gathered an armful of sprawling star- 
fish and snails, and, looking about 
me, have wondered who would dare 
steer a craft between these formidable 
walls. They must have had the cau- 
tious advice given Ulysses when he 
started for Scylla and Charybdis. 

The captain pointed out the schoon- 
er ** Annabel,” lying in harbor, never 
to go out, save by piece-meal. The 
‘* John U. Dennis” is a pitiful wreck 
in the river above. Her keel, with a 
few pieces of slime-covered, ragged- 
edged timbers, stands out from the 
black mud of the river bottom. Every 
year these grow less, and soon the 
craft will be forgotten. Somehow 
I dislike to see these hulks lying 
about in this state of decay and use- 
lessness. If it were in my power, I 
think I would waft them out to sea, 
and implore the gods to conceal their 
ugliness. 

While I wait at the store of Capt. 
J. Weare for Capt. Donn (I notice 
you are safe in calling every man 
captain here) to transact his business, 
I have ample time to speculate on the 
nibbled rail where impatient horses, 
and cribbers, maybe, have, by dint 
of gnawing, passed away the weary 
hours, while their owners have dis- 
cussed the markets and neighborhood 
news. 
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One morning, not long after, I was 
again invited to ** sail” with the cap- 
tain to Lobster Cove. This time he 
had a chestnut mare, with a vicious 
optic and a whisk of her tail that por- 
tended, to my cautious mind, a light 
pair of heels ; but the captain seemed 
master of the craft, and she carried 
sai! pretty evenly, especially after the 
captain took a reef in the traces. I 
believe he did this just in time to save 
the dashboard of his vehicle. As the 
beast took us along, she 
showed all kinds of gaits, from a 
‘** toad gallop” to a good, square trot. 
It seemed to make no difference to 
the captain how she went, since she 
left Prebble’s Point, Elm Tree Point, 
Prebble’s Sands, Cluck-a-ta-Wang 
Point (these he named as we were 
swaying over them) behind us, and 
brought up with a whirl at Lobster 
Cove. Here the mare stood, with her 
sides working like a pair of black- 
smiths’ bellows, calmly looking at a 
pile of fish offal. 

The captain scanned the sea, but 
failed to discover the fisherman, who 
was visiting his trawls a mile or more 
away. My objective point was Roar- 
ing Rock; so, after getting my bear- 
ings from the captain, I set out. I 
passed the ‘* old passage,” where the 
fishermen were wont to haul in their 
boats—out of use now, and soon will 
be out of mind. Among the rocks and 
tangled sea grass along the shore I 
found many chips of curious shape, 
and I opine that they have made a 
voyage around the coast, and have 
cast anchor here. I wonder in what 
ship-yard they were made, by the 
hand of what mechanic? but I gain 
no answer to my query; and I walk 
on in the thread-like foot-path, guid- 


vicious 
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ed by the boom of the sea as it utters 
a loud complaint against its momen- 
tary captivity among the rocks. I 
again see Norwood’s Point, fortified 


by huge black boulders. I catch 
the sound of the oars of the small 
fishing boat grinding in the rowlocks, 
as the fisherman pulls his craft into 
Lobster Cove with his morning’s 
catch. Out beyond the point I hear 
the occasional crack of the sports- 
man’s gun as he fires away at the 
flock of sea-birds bedded near the 
shore. I sit down on the edge of the 
chasm forming Roaring Rock, and 
look about me, and consider myself a 
mite indeed. Huge rocks. piled in 
strange ways, hang above me, like 
the leaning tower of Pisa. The cleft 
between the granite walls reaches far 
into the land. Up this opening the 
water whirls with a loud halloa of 
welcome from the broad Atlantic, and 
greets the stones in its course with a 
hoarse chuckle of delight. The sides 
of the ledges are draped with rock- 
weec, and this graceful garnishment 
trembles with pleasure as each wave 
rushes in. At the land end of the 
chasm the salt spray rushes out, many 
feet high at times, and appears to 
utterly ignore the wee stream of fresh 
water trickling into the depth. 

A trifle back from Lobster Cove 
stands a deserted farm-house. Father 
and mother have passed over the river 
with ‘**the boatman pale,” and the 
children have scattered. When the 
mother, the last to give up her hold 
on life, passed away, among her ef- 
fects was found a chest of drawers, 
and with other papers this strange 
letter was discovered. I had heard 


of such a letter several years before, 
but had never been able to find it. 
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Perhaps others may be as curious as 
myself to read it; at least, I will fol- 
low this much of its command, and 
publish it to my neighbors : 


THE LETTER. 

Copy of a letter written by our Blessed 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ—and found 
eighteen miles from Ixoniam sixty-three 
years after our Blessed Savior’s crucifix- 
ion. ‘Transmitted from the Holy City by 
a converted Jew. Faithfully translated 
from the original Hebrew copy now in pos- 
session of the Lady Cuba's family in Mes- 
opotamia. This letter was written by 
Jesus Christ, and found under a stone, 
round and large, at the foot of the cross. 
Upon the stone was engraven, **‘ Blessed is 
he that shall turn me over” All people 
that saw it prayed to God earnestly, and 
desired that he would make this writing 
known unto them; and that they might not 
attempt in vain to turn it over. In the 
meantime there came out a little child, 
about six or seven years of age, and turned 
it over without assistance, to the admira- 
tion of every person standing by. It was 
carried to the city Ixoniam, and there pub- 
lished by a person belonging to the Lady 
Cuba. On the letter was written the com- 
mandments of Jesus Christ, signed by the 
Angel Gabriel, seventy-four years after our 
Savior’s birth. 

The Savior bids His children come; 
Unto His arms of mercy run ; 

The mothers weep no more, 

For Christ will infant souls restore. 

A Letter of JESUS CHRIST: 

Whoever worketh on the Sabbath day 
shall be cursed. I command you to go to 
church, and keep the Lord’s day holy, with- 
out doing any manner of work; you shall 
not idly spend your time in bedecking 
yourself with superfluous apparel and vain 
dresses, for I have ordered a day of rest. 
I will have that day kept holy, that your 
sins be forgiven you. You shall not break 
my commandments, but observe and keep 
them; write them in your hearts, and 
steadfastly observe that this was written 
with my own hand, and spoken with my 
own mouth. You shall not only go to 
church yourself, but also send your men- 
servants and maid-servants, and observe 
my word and learn my commandments. 
You shall finish your labor every Saturday 
in the afternoon by six o’clock, at which 
hour the preparation for the Sabbath 
begins. 
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I advise you to fast five Fridays every 
year, beginning with Good Friday, and 
continuing the four Fridays immediately 
following, in remembrance of the five 
bloody wounds which I received for all 
mankind. 

You shall diligently and faithfully labor 
in your respective callings wherein it has 
pleased God to call you. You shall love 
one another with brotherly love ; and cause 
them that are baptized to come to church, 
and receive the sacraments, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, and to be made mem- 
bers of the church in so doing. 

I will give you a long life and many 
blessings. Your land shall flourish, and 
your cattle bring forth in abundance ; and I 
will give unto you many blessings and 
comforts in the greatest temptations; and 
he that doeth to the contrary shall be un- 

rofitable. I will also send a hardness of 
Kens upon them, but especially upon the 
impenitent and unbelieving. 

le that giveth to the poor shall not be 
unprofitable. Remember and keep holy 
the Sabbath day; for the seventh day I 
have taken to rest myself. And he that 
hath a copy of this my letter written with 
my own hand, and spoken with my own 
mouth, and keepeth it without publishing 
it to others, shall not prosper; but he that 
publisheth it to others shall be blessed of 
me, and though his sins be in number as 
the stars of the sky, and believe in this, he 
shall be pardoned ; and if he believes not in 
this writing and the commandments, I will 
send my own plagues upon him, and con- 
sume both him and his children and his 
cattle. 

And whosoever shall have a copy of this 
letter written with my own hand, and keep 
it in their houses, nothing shall hurt them ; 
neither lightning, pestilence, nor thunder 
shall do them any hurt. 

You shall not have any tidings of me but 
by the Holy Scriptures until the Day of 
Judgment. All goodness, happiness, and 
prosperity shall be in the house where a 
copy of this my letter shall be found. 


There ends this letter, and I won- 
dered if that family believed in it. 
and if they trudged to church every 
Sunday, and followed all its com- 
mands. A belief in this curious med- 
ley seems to me like a mild form of 
fetichism. 


[To be continued.] 
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GEORGE H. EMERY. 


The reputation of the Concord Har- 
ness, like that of the Concord Coach, 
is established throughout the civilized 
world. It is known and valued not 
only on the thronged thoroughfares 
of European and American cities, but 
over the boundless plains of the West, 
the rocky defiles of the Sierras, the 
pampas of South America, the table- 
lands of South Africa, the wilds of 
Australia—wherever the safety, and 
even the life, of man depend so much 
on honest workmanship. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to add to 
the fame of the Concord Harness, 
but to place on record a few facts about 


the quiet and modest gentleman, 


whose efforts, whose zeal, and whose 
integrity have won for the goods he 
manufactures such a high rank in the 
commercial world, and have shed a 
lustre on the name of the city of his 
adoption. 

To George H. Emery, the senior 
member of the firm of James R. Hill 
& Company, in a very large measure 
is due the gigantic proportions to 
which, from small beginnings, the 
Concord Harness manufacturing busi- 
ness has grown. Many of the citi- 
zens of Concord are aware that the 
Concord Harness is absolutely the 
best manufactured, but few realize 
that they have in their midst one of 
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the largest manufacturing establish- 
ments of the kind, not only in this 
country, but in any other country. 
To produce this uniform excellence 
in all the work which bears their 
trade-mark requires not only talent, 
but genius. This genius Mr. Emery 
has. 

Mr. Emery traces his descent from 
a good old New England family. 
More fortunate than some, he can, by 
the researches of the enthusiastic gen- 
ealogists of the family, connect with 
the family tree of one of England’s 
most ancient and honorable houses, 
whose progenitor was Gilbert D’Ar- 
mory, a companion of William the 
Conqueror. One is inclined to think 
that the name, as sometimes spelt, 
Emeric, would indicate descent from 
some viking of the North. If there 
was ever barbarism in the family, it 
disappeared centuries ago. 

In old England, the descent is 
traced from Sir Richard Emery, a lin- 
eal descendant from Gilbert D’Ar- 
mory, through (2) Robert, (3) Roger, 
(4) John, (5) George, to (6) Rev. An- 
thony Emery, who was minister in 
Ashot, England, in 1578, when Eliza- 
beth was queen; thence through (7) 
Jobn Emery, whose sons John and An- 
thony were the pioneers from whom 
the Emerys of New England have 
sprung. The two brothers sailed 
from South Hampton, in April, 1635, 
in the ship James, of London, of three 
hundred tons burden, William Coop- 
er, commander, and landed on the 
New England coast on the third of 
June. John Emery settled in old 
, Newbury, Mass. 


I. Anthony Emery stopped in 


Newbury until 1640, when he set- 
tled in Dover, where he was a select- 
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man in 1646. Two years later he 
took up his residence in Kittery, in the 
north part of what is now Eliot, 
where he had the ferry. He was a 
selectman in 1652, and again in 1654. 
He was a strong, independent, self- 
reliant man, as are so many of his 
descendants, and did not hesitate to 
entertain Quakers, contrary to the 
laws and customs of the time. 

II. James Emery, son of Anthony 
and Frances Emery, was born in Eng- 
land about 1630, and accompanied 
his parents to America. Some 410 
acres of land were granted to him in 
Kittery, between the years 1652 and 
1671. several 
years, and representative to Boston 
in 1676. His wife’s name was Mar- 
garet, and they were the parents of 
five sons. 

III. Job Emery, oldest son of 
James and Margaret Emery, was born 
in 1670. His wife’s name was Char- 
ity, and they were the parents of 
four sons and seven daughters. He 
was living in Kittery in 1699. He 
died in 1738. His wife survived him 
many years, dying in 1762. 

IV. Joseph Emery, son of Job and 
Charity Emery, was born Feb. 24, 
1702; was married Oct. 10, 1726, by 
Rev. John Rogers, to Mehitable, 
daughter of William and Mehitable 
Stacy (born Feb. 4, 1706), and lived 
at Kittery and South Berwick. They 
were the parents of seven sons and 
five daughters. He died in July, 
1793. She died in 1786. 

V. Job Emery, son of Joseph and 
Mehitable Emery, was born Jan. 29, 
1745. He married Polly Hubbard, 
who was born Jan. 12, 1745. 

VI. Ichabod Emery, son of Job 
and Polly Emery, was born April 21, 


He was selectman 


























1771; married Lois 


born 
April 9, 1774, and lived in Berwick. 
He was a blacksmith. 


Stacy, 


VIL. Joseph Emery, son of Icha- 
bod and Lois (Stacy) Emery, was 
born Aug. 31, 1802; married, in Do- 
ver, May 20, 1826, Sophronia Moore. 
He was a machinist by trade, was em- 
pioyed at Great Falls, put the ma- 
chinery into the mills at Exeter, and 
died on his farm in Stratham, Sept. 
19, 1840. His widow, born Feb. 
3, 1800, died in June, 1886. 

VIII. George Henry Emery, the 
subject of this sketch, was the son of 
Joseph and Sophronia Emery, born 
in Stratham, May 12, 1836. Left 
without a father in infancy, the boy 
was gently nurtured by a devoted 
mother; but at the early age of 
eleven vears he was entrusted to the 
care of his ancle, Chase Hill, of Con- 
cord, to receive the advantages af- 
forded by the public schools of this 
city. Practically, Concord has been 
his home ever since. Here he went 
through the graded schools of those 
days, formed life-long friendships 
with his mates, and romped, until, at 
the age of fifteen, of his own accord, 
he resolved to learn a trade; and ac- 
cordingly entered the shop of his 
cousin, James R. Hill. a successful 
harness-maker. He became thor- 
oughly familiar with all branches of 
the work during the three vears and 
a half of his apprenticeship, and 
evinced a great aptness for the busi- 
Having served his time, he 
again took up his studies, not entirely 
neglected in the meanwhile, and, un- 
der the guidance of Rev. George S. 
Barnes, made rapid progress. Much 
of his spare time was devoted to the 
study of book-keeping, in which he 


ness. 
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had the assistance of Charles H. Hill, 
assistant cashier in the State Capital 
Bank. 


When about nineteen years old, 
young Emery had the ‘* Western fe- 


ver,” and made his way to Chicago. 
There his literary talent inclined him 
to study a profession, and he faith- 
fully pursued the study of medicine 
for twelve long months, until the 
charms of a business life drew him 
back to his destiny in the career of a 
successful business man. 

He entered Bell’s Commercial Col- 
lege as a student, and graduated with 
honor. He then entered the employ 
of the firm of Ring & Seward, whole- 
sale and retail dealers in saddlery and 
leather goods, where he represented 
the senior partner’s interest in the 
business. This relation continued 
until the firm closed their business, 
and Mr. Emery reéntered Bell’s Com- 
mercial College as a tutor, soon being 
called to a professorship at the age 
of twenty-two years. 

In the summer of 1859 he made 
what he intended to be a short visit 
East, when he ** met his Fate ” in his 
old home, and accepted the flattering 
proposals of his old employer. At 
that time there were eighteen to twen- 
ty men employed in the harness-shop. 
His foresight and business sagacity 
were soon manifest in the business. 
The most methodical system of book- 
keeping was at once introduced. At 
the first rumbling of the civil war the 
youth hastened to the state-house and 
requested Hon. Thomas L. Tullock, 
then secretary of state, and his dep- 
uty, Hon. Allen Tenney, to help him 
to a contract to equip the state troops. 
The idea of a war seemed an absurd- 
ity to those gentlemen at that time, 
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and they laughingly consented to help 
him if there was a war. His zeal led 
to his being able to secure large con- 
tracts for his employer. 

During the war his duty to his 
young family restrained his patriotic 
impulses to enlist, and prompted him 
to furnish a substitute (before the 
draft), while at home he served gov- 
ernment well by furnishing reliable 
goods for the use of the army. During 
those trying and exciting times he 
showed the stuff that was in him 
by managing a large and lucrative 
business ; and immediately after the 
close of the war, in July, 1865, he 
was admitted to partnership with Mr. 
J. R. Hill and Mr. J. E. Dwight, un- 
der the firm name of James R. Hill 
& Co. Since then the management 
of the concern has devolved chief- 
ly upon him. His was the idea of 
giving their harness the protection of 
a trade-mark, ‘‘ The Concord Har- 
ness” widely advertising and ex- 
tending the business. Since the 
death of the senior partner, in No- 
vember, 1884, the business has been 
continued by Messrs. Emery and 
Dwight under the old firm 
of James R. Hill & Co., 
has done for a quarter of 
each year has shown a steady in- 
crease in the amount of work turned 
out. The firm retain their old quar- 
ters on Main street, but there has 
been added in the rear a very large 
workshop, where a hundred and fifty 
skilled and well paid artisans add to 
the wealth of the nation as well as 
to that of the city. They have long 
competed for England’s trade among 
all her near and distant colonies. 

The recent award of a contract from 
Barnum to the firm for harnesses to 


name 
and, as it 
a century, 
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replace those destroyed by the Bridge- 
port fire, although the bid from the 
firm was much higher than any other 
offered, was very flattering, as was 
Mr. Emery’s discovery, during a re- 
cent visit to Europe, of a set of the 
‘* Concord Harness ” in the workshop 
of one of the leading manufacturing 
establishments of England, which 
was being copied for the American 
trade. 

Another discovery he made while 
abroad was the fact that now Ameri- 
can leather is the best made any- 
where, and Mr. Emery has long en- 
joyed the reputation of being one of 
the best judges of leather in the busi- 
ness. 

Socially, Mr. Emery, though a very 
busy man, working more hours than 
any of his employés, has a wide cir- 
cle of friends. In early manhood, 
Sept. 12, 1861, he was married by 
the Rev. Dr. J. H. Eames to Abbie W. 
Clark, and three daughters, Rene, 
Lillian Abbie, and Hattie Sophia, 
grace his home, bringing the accom- 
plishments of music, painting, and 
literary culture from the classic 
schools of Europe. For many years 
he and his wife have taken an active 
part in sustaining worship at the First 
Baptist church, of Concord. 

Mr. Emery was the projector and 
charter member of the Eureka Lodge, 
F. and A. M., and is a member of 
Trinity Chapter. He also is a mem- 
ber of the White Mountain Lodge, 
I. 0. O. F. 

In politics Mr. Emery is a stanch 
Republican. For six years he was a 
member of the council of the city of 
Concord, for two years president of 
that body, and thoroughly under- 
stands municipal affairs. He has been 
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frequently solicited by his many po- 
litical friends to represent his ward in 
the legislature; but the engrossing 
character of his business did not 
tempt him to increase his cares. 
Finally, Mr. Emery, now in the 
prime of vigorous manhood, is a clear- 
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headed, sagacious business man, of 
tireless energy and great executive 
ability ; a good citizen, and a public- 
spirited, kind-hearted, courteous, con- 
scientious Christian gentleman, find- 
ing his chief pleasures about his own 
fireside. M. 


THE DUDLEY FAMILY. 


During my researches for material for the 
history of Pembroke, I became very much 
interested in the history of the Dudley 
family of that town. They trace their de- 
scent from,—I, Governor Thomas Dudley, 
one of the founders of the Massachusetts 
colony in 1630, who came over with John 
Winthrop, Richard Saltonstall, Simon 
Bradstreet, and so many other worthy 
Puritans. He was the son of Captain 
Roger Dudley, who was slain in the wars 
about 1586; and on his arrival in New 
England settled in Newtown, now Cam- 
bridge. In 1634 he was elected governor, 
or chief magistrate, of the colony, and 
served for a year. He was elected deputy 
governor in 1637, and governor in 1640 
and 1645. In 1640 he conducted the ne- 
gotiations which led to the union between 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts the 
following year; and during his last term 
of office was chief magistrate of New 
Hampshire. He was born in Northamp- 
ton, England, in 1576. His first wife’s 
name was Dorothy. She died in Rox- 
bury, Mass., December 27, 1643, at the 
age of 61 years. He died in Roxbury, 
July 1, 1653. His son, Joseph Dudley, 
by a second marriage, born 1647, grad- 
uated at Harvard college in 1665; held 
court in Dover in 1677; and was a com- 
mittee of the court to settle a suit of 
which Rev. John Wheelwright was a 
party ; was president of the Massachusetts 
colony in 1685, and one of Andros’ coun- 


cil in 1689. In 1691 he was a member 


of Gov. Slaughter’s council, and chief- 
justice of the province of New York. He 
afterward became a member of the Brit- 
ish parliament, lieutenant-governor of the 
Isle of Wight, and in 1702 was appointed 
governor of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, the affairs of which he ad- 
ministered until 1715. After a life cheq- 
uered with vicissitudes, he died in 1720, 
at the age of 72 years. 

II. Rev. Samuel Dudley, a son of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Dudley, was born in North- 
ampton, England, in 1606. In 1668 he 
swore “ before the court ye 14th, 2d mo” 
“That he did see the agreement in writ- 
ing between the town of Exeter and the 
Sagamores for that land which is above 
mentioned and the said Sagamores’ hands 
to the same.” From this we are led to 
infer that he was tinctured with Antino- 
mian heresy, and followed Rev. John 
Wheelwright into the wilderness in 1638, 
and helped found the town of Exeter, 
that he had an interest in the land, and 
that generally he lived there. The New 
Hampshire Provincial Papers, to which, 
by the way, we are very much indebted 
for much of our information, show that 
he was appointed one of a committee in 
1642 “to settle the limits” of Northam, 
or Dover, in 1643, “for the laying out the 
bounds” of Exeter, in both cases acting 
as chairman, showing that he was a man 
of discretion, as well as a good man, for 
he held the office under the order of the 
general court of Massachusetts. In 1644 
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he was a commissioner “to hear and ex- 
‘amine all matters concerning Mr. Bachi- 
ler & Hampton” (said Mr. B. being fre- 
quently in hot water); and two years 
later again visited Hampton in answer to 
a petition “for relief against the unequal 
stinting of the comons.” In 1648, Mr. 
Dudley, Captain Thomas Wiggin, and 
Robert Clements were commissioned to 
hold court in Norfolk county, Mr. Dudley 
receiving a special commission to admin- 
ister the oath to the three local magis- 
trates in each town. Norfolk county in- 
cluded Salisbury, the shire town, Ha- 
verhill, Hampton, Exeter, Dover, and 
“Strawberry Bank,” or Portsmouth. In 
1649 he was commissioned an associate 
magistrate to serve with Richard Belling- 
ham. His descendants write of him as a 
minister, but he was a judge, too. His 
third wife’s name was Elizabeth, who 
died in Exeter. He died in Exeter, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1683. His daughter, Ann, mar- 
ried Edward Hilton, son of Edward Hil- 
ton, one of the founders of Dover, and 
was the mother of Col. Winthrop Hilton, 
who became prominent in the military 
affairs of the province of New Hampshire. 

III. Stephen Dudley, Esquire, son of 
Rev. Samuel and Elizabeth Dudley, was 
born in Exeter. In 1687 he signed a 
petition to the governor and council of 
Massachusetts, as an inhabitant, or train 
soldier, of New Hampshire. In 1718 he 
is referred to in an act of the New Hamp- 
shire Provincial Assembly as “ Mr. Dud- 
ley, counsellor at law.” He married, De- 
cember 24, 1684, Sarah, daughter of Hon. 
John Gilman. She was born February 
25, 1667, and died January 24, 1713. He 
died in Exeter in 1734. 

IV. Trueworthy Dudley, son of Stephen 
Dudley, was born in Exeter in 1700; was 
a captain in command of fifty-three sol- 
diers in Col. Samuel Moore’s regiment, 
under Lieut. General Pepperill, on their 
return from Canso; married Hannah 
Gilman (daughter of Capt. John Gilman, 
and granddaughter of Moses Gilman, 
who, with his father, Edward Gilman, 
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had settled in Exeter, in 1652), and died 
in Exeter in 1745. 

V. Gilman Dudley, son of Trueworthy 
Dudley, was born in Exeter, May 3, 1727; 
married Sarah Gilman Conner, a daughter 
of Dr. Samuel and Sarah (Gilman) Con- 
ner, and a sister of Lieut. Colonel Samuel 
Conner, of Pembroke, who was killed at 
the battle of Bennington in 1777. She 
was born December 5, 1741, and died 
October 7, 1812. Gilman Dudley’s name 
is on a paper issued from Chester in 1763. 
He died at Sanbornton, June 12, 1803. 

VI. Trueworthy Dudley, son of Gilman 
Dudley, was born in Exeter September 
23, 1753; married as his first wife Hannah, 
daughter of Esquire William and Han- 
nah (McNeil) Knox, of Pembroke, who 
died February 8, 1780, and settled down 
in that town for a long life of use- 
fulness. For his second wife he mar- 
ried, in May, 1791, Sarah Harvey Row- 
ell, daughter of Rice and Elizabeth (Har- 
vey) Rowell, of Nottingham. She was 
born January 23, 1764, and died July 
28, 1849. He was a tax-payer in Pem- 
broke as early as 1799, a selectman in 
1809, and frequently afterwards in public 
life until his death, November 10, 1846. 
“He settled when young on the place 
where he died. He enlisted in the Conti- 
nental service, and was ordered to Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; from there to Rhode Is- 
land, where he stayed until honorably 
discharged. He was a very successful 
farmer ; and took a great interest in build- 
ing the old Congregational church build- 
ing, which was afterwards removed. He 
was part owner in the present one (on 
Pembroke street), and helped in the build- 
ing of Pembroke academy, which his chil- 
dren had the opportunity of attending 
for several years, under the venerable 
Preceptor Vose.” 

His mansion, still standing at the south 
end of Pembroke street, is a fair sample 
of the comfortable homes of a past gener- 
ation—large, square, symmetrical, denot- 
ing prosperity—the view from the front 
windows, taking in a stretch of the Mer- 
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rimack river, the intervales and hills of 

Bow, the Pinnacle of Hooksett, and the 

highlands in Dunbarton, Allenstown, and 

Goffstown. The long shed and great barn 

are falling to decay, but the house, long 

deserted by the family and leased to ten- 
ants, bids fair to withstand the storms of 
another century. From an elevation in 
the rear can be seen, I think, the former 
home of Esquire William Knox, a former 
father of the, town, around whose memo- 
ry a thousand traditions cling, and on 
whose farm was probably the burial-place 
of that stern Presbyterian giant, John 

McNeil, whose daughter married a Knox. 

The Dudley house stood not far from the 

old Bow line, which formed the northerly 

side of the Suncook Gore (mentioned in 

Vol. 6, page 175, of the New Hampshire 

Provincial Papers), and was large enough 

to accommodate a large family ; and it was 

blessed with one. There were four chil- 
dren by the first marriage. 

1. Sally Dudley, born May 3, 1785; mar- 
ried, September 25, 1814, John Knox, 
of Conway, N. H. 

2. Polly Dudley, born November 7, 1786; 
married Deacon Andrew Gault, of Pem- 
broke. 

Samuel, born 
March 18, 1790. 
. William, born January 26, 1790; died 
January 27, 1790. 


1788; died 


June 22, 


Of the eight children by the second mar- 
riage, — 

5. Cogswell Dudley, born April 4, 1792; 
married Nancy True, third daughter of 
Benjamin True, of Deerfield. She was 
born December 25, 1791, and died Octo- 
ber 29, 1861. He passed his whole life 
in Pembroke, I believe, and died May 4, 
1871. In the old cemetery, near where 
stood the first church and a garrison 
house to protect the early settlers, hus- 
band and wife, peacefully sleeping, await 
the last trump. 


Of their six children, the three oldest 
were born in Deerfield. 

Trueworthy Dudley was born June 2, 
1818. 

Elizabeth J Dudley. born January 2, 
1821; married, January 19, 1842, 
Solomon Whitebouse, of Pembroke. 
Three children: Their son, John J., 
married Mary E. Walker, and has 
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a daughter, Edith Mary, born June 
13, 1874, at Englewood, Illinois. 
One of their daughters, M E., 
married John M, Cochran, of South. 
bridge, Mass. ; one child, Chas. M., 
born July 7, 1879. The other, Sa- 
rah Jane, married Norris Cochrane ; 
two children, Elizabeth S., born 
October 24, 1869, and Annie Ma- 
bel, born August 9, 1879, in Illi- 
nois. 

Rice Dudley, born April 27, 1822; 
married, September 18, 1849, Nan- 
cy J. Ames, and died February 19, 
1856. 

Anna Maria Dudley, born November 
11, 1823, in Pembroke ; married 
September 25, 1844, John F. Par- 
ker. Their son Wm. C., was born 
June 21, 1849. 

Sarah Hamilton Dudley, born Novem- 
ber 8, 1825; married, September 
16, 1854, William Parker, Jr. 
Children: Anna Aiken, born July 
$1, 1855, and Emma True, born 
February 11, 1858. 

Mary True Dudley, born March 17, 
1829: married, March 23, 1854, 
James C. Gault. Children: James 
True, born May 23, 1857, and Ben- 
jamin True, born November 2, 
1858; both live at Decatur, Ills. 

6. Captain Rice Dudley, born April 30, 
1794; married, November 5, 1822, Nan- 
cy Hall Sargent, daughter of Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Chester. She was born Novem- 
ber 15, 1795, and died October 14, 
1870. 

. Trueworthy Dudley, Jr., born Septem- 
ber 17, 1796; married, March 15, 1821, 
Mary, daughter of Benjamin Fisk, of 
Pembroke; moved to Boston, and en- 
gaged in business. 


Children : 


Mary Frances. born November 1, 
1821; died February 16, 1828. 

Sarah E., born January 3, 1824; 
married, December 21, 1847, Jo- 
seph Baxter, and lives in or near 
Boston, Mass. 

Augusta E., born June 3, 1827. 

Warren A., born November 19, 1829 ; 
died in Boston, January 24, 1831. 

James F , born December 17, 1831; 
lives in Boston, Mass. 

George B., born May 4, 1834; died 
August 7, 1834. 

Josephine, born July 1, 1835; died 
at Dorchester, January 6, 1836. 

Harriet F., born February 1, 1837. 

May Franklin, born March 10, 1843. 
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8. Gilman Dudley, born May 15, 1798; 
married, January 2, 1828, Margaret 
Cochran, of Pembroke (daughter of 
Thomas Cochran, who was a son of 
John Cochran), and moved to New 
York city. 

Of their seven children, Thomas C., 
Elizabeth, who died young at New 
Bedford, Francena, Gilman, and 
Orvila D. were born, and, if living, 
reside in New York city. The father 
was living, not many years since, at 
Hastings on the Hudson. 

. James Harvey Dudley, born August 8, 

1801; married, first, Betsy Eaton, 
daughter of Dr. Thomas Eaton, of Fran- 
cestown; and, second, Mrs. Elizabeth 
C. Hoyt, of Dover. In the 1812 war, 
he took the commissary of the Pembroke 
Light Infantry Company, which had vol- 
unteered to go to the defence of Ports- 
mouth, in his father’s chaise. He was 
commissioner of deeds of New Hamp- 
shire when Dr. Noah Martin was gov- 
ernor, and has served several years in 
the city government of Boston. When 
last heard from he was living at a good 
old age at Milton, Mass. 


THE HOTEL 


situated on Boylston street, corner of 
Clarendon, is one of the grandest, pleas- 
antest, and most handsomely furnished 
hotels in the world. Its site is very de- 
lightful, and easily accessible. It is just 
across the street from Trinity, Phillips 
Brooks’s church, the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and the Society of Natural History, 
and is within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston Art Club, 
Mechanics’ Association building, Chauncy 
Hall School, Providence Railroad depot, 
and several of the new church edifices, 
among which are the New “ Old South,” 
Arlington-street, First Church, Central, 
and Emmanuel. It is as convenient to 
depots and all parts of the city as are any 
of the old hotels. Boylston street, on 
which the Brunswick fronts, is a fine 
thoroughfare 90 feet wide. The “ Hun- 
tington-avenue,” the “ Dartmouth-street,” 
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All of the four sons—Franklin H., 
James H., Paul H., and Thomas E.— 
reside in Boston, Mass. 


10. Benjamin Franklin Dudley, born June 
4, 1805; married Mary E. Littlefield, 
and resides at Milton Mass. 


11. Hamilton Dudley, born January 7, 
1810; married Mary Herring, of New 
York, and resides at Milton, Mass. 

12. Elizabeth J. Dudley, born April 6, 
1812; married, September 26, 1838, 
Rufus P. Fenno, of Milton, Mass. 


In looking over the old Provincial Pa- 
pers, I find that the Dudleys were scat- 
tered before the Revolution in various 
towns in south-eastern New Hampshire. 
When, starting from a member of the 
sixth generation, such a multitude of 
descendants can trace their descent,—and 
this is not claimed to be a full record,— 
how many descendants must the old 
Puritan governor have throughout the 
Union! 


BRUNSWICK. 


and all, Back Bay cars pass directly in 
front of the hotel. The Brunswick is 
conducted on the American plan, the 
terms being $5.00 per day. The building 
covers more than half an acre of ground, 
is 224 by 125 feet, six stories high, with 
basement, and contains 350 rooms. The 
structure is of brick, with heavy sand- 
stone trimmings. The principal finish of 
the first two stories is of black walnut. 
On the right of the principal entrance 
are two parlors for the use of ladies, and 
on the left of the main entrance is the 
gentlemen’s parlor. The ladies’ parlors 
were wholly refurnished in 1881 and 1882, 
and are now probably the handsomest 
hotel parlors in this country. On the east- 
erly side of the house is the new dining- 
hall, dedicated upon Whittier’s seven- 
tieth birthday, when the proprietors of 
“The Atlantic Monthly ” gave the dinner 
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at which so many noted American writers 
were present. On the right of the ladies’ 
entrance is the large dining-hall, 80 feet 
long by 48 feet wide. Both dining-halls 
have marble tile floors, the walls being 
Pompeiian red, and the ceiling frescoed 
to correspond. Everything seems to have 
been done to make the house homelike, 
comfortable, and attractive, and free from 
the usual cheerless appearance of hotels. 
The cost of the building was nearly a 
million of dollars. At this hotel Gen. 


Grant was given a complimentary ban- 
quet on the return from his trip around 
Many of the Harvard classes, 
the Alumni of Bowdoin college and of 
Williams college, the Bar Association of 


the world. 
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Boston, and mercantile, literary, social, 
and other organizations, have selected 
this as the place for their annual dinners. 

Ever since the Brunswick has been 
open it has been filled with the wealthiest 
class of transient and permanent guests ; 
the former including a good part of the 
distinguished people who have been in 
Boston during ‘the past seven years, and 
the latter including many of the best 
known citizens. The proprietors are 
Amos Barnes and John W. Dunklee, both 
of New Hampshire origin, under whose 
skilled hands the Brunswick has become 
one of the most famous hotels of modern 
times. 


THE VICTORIA. 


Within a radius of half a mile from 
Trinity square, Boston, there are twenty- 
seven apartment hotels. Of these only 
two, the Brunswick and the Vendome, 
are on the American plan. A few of the 
others offer housekeeping facilities, and a 
few are provided with the café for use if 
desired. Among all these, however, the 
opening of the Hotel Victoria is a very 
notable event to thé entire locality, as 
well as to the guests of the house. With- 
in one week it has established itself as 
the Delmonico of Boston. It has taken 
captive the fashionable world. It is al- 
ready “ the thing” to drive to the Victoria 
for supper after the play, and theatre 
parties in the luxurious beauty of the 
private supper rooms have made it al- 
ready justly termed the “Delmonico of 
Boston.” The Victoria is, however, a 
most unique and individual house. It 
offers unfurnished suites to lease; it has 
furnished suites or single rooms for the 
permanent or transient guest, and it has 
a dining-room that will be a great factor 
in Back Bay life, and which will be a 
special consideration with the tenants of 
apartments or rooms in private houses all 
over this locality, and which also serve a 
wide convenience to gentlemen whose 


families are out of town in summer, and 
who may choose to occupy their own 
houses and go to the Victoria for meals. 
Many women, too, in this vicinity plan 
to have all refreshments for receptions or 
for dinner-giving ordered from the Vic- 
toria, thus serving a great household con- 
venience. It is simply marvellous how 
this new house has, in the classics of the 
day, “caught on” to popular demand. 
It is already the great fashionable centre 
of the Back Bay district. There are two 
or three reasons for this: The first is that 
the Victoria, like the Brunswick and the 
Vendome, is under the management of 
those distinguished proprietors, Messrs. 
Barnes & Dunklee, who lead the popular 
taste of the day in hostelry. The second 
reason may be found in the extraordinary 
beauty of the house in its architecture, 
decoration, and furnishings. The style 
is Mooresque, of red brick and red terra- 
cotta, with an effect of sculpture about its 
entrances. The ornamental features are 
suggested by the frescos of the Alhambra. 
The arched entrance is frescoed in sunset 
hues, the reception parlor is in Louis XVI 
style, and the richly-carpeted dining-room, 
with stained glass arches above the large 
windows, has its walls treated in Moorish 
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effects of shaded colors. The cut crystal, 
silver, and decorated china are as those 


in the most palatial private houses. The 
style of mural decoration is brilliant and 
unique. The lower floors are finished in 
cherry and oak. The state suite is a 
dream of beauty in decoration and fur- 
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nishing. The four private dining-rooms 
are richly carpeted, the walls hung with 
Japanese leather in designs of gold over 
Pompeiian red, or combinations of gold 
or olive or blue, and the draperies and 
table furnishings are all in the same style 
of dainty luxury.— Traveller. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


“* Looking Backward.”  2000--1887. 
Bellamy. Ticknor & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Bellamy’s Looking Backward is a 

long look ahead, and a very fascinating 

vision does it conjure up from the world 
of dreams that by and by, if humanity is 
not a failure, will be the world of reali- 
ties. Certainly we do not now recall any 
romance of the future possessing, on im- 
aginative and ethical grounds, the vital, 
inspiring, hopeful, convincing power of 
this book. Never before has the social- 
istic theory been carried out to its logical 
conclusion, with so fine a perception of 
its possibilities, with so much attention 
to detail, and with so little infringement 
upon the domain of the improbable. Im- 
agination has had free play in the pro- 
duction of this picture of the Boston of 
the twentieth century, but the broad out- 
lines are drawn to the scale of common- 
sense. Mr. Bellamy shows himself in 
this book to be not only an accomplished 
novelist, but a close, keen student of 
sociological tendencies. He has grasped, 
many will think, the leading principle of 
industrial evolution, for his demonstra- 
tion of the process by which the reign of 
monopoly is eventually to pass over to 
the reign of systematized labor, and the 
consequent prevalence of universal com- 
fort and good-will, is wonderfully consis- 
tent with what we know of the law of 
social progress in the past. This idea of 

a peaceful industrial evolution is, if not 

wholly new, the strong point of Mr. 

Bellamy’s argument; and the author puts 

it before us in a very circumstantial way. 

He has taken the socialistic views of lead- 

ing advocates of governmental control, 

applied them to existing conditions, and 
shown them to be, in the main, sound 
and true. 

Those who regard socialism as the foe 
of individual liberty ought to derive wis- 
dom and confidence from the exposition 
which Mr. Bellamy makes of the possi- 


By Edward 


bilities of the social or codperative com- 
pact. To him it means that all the di- 
verse industries of the nation shall be 
brought into unison, and that instead of 
wasting their powers in ruinous competi- 
tion, men shall work together with the 
single aim of ministering to the wants of 
the whole people. It means that every 
citizen of either sex shall take some defi- 
nite part in the development of national 
prosperity, with full freedom of choice as 
to what particular line of work he or she 
shall follow. It means that every partic- 
ipant in the social compact shall share 
equally with others in the rewards of 
joint national] laber. It means hours of 
congenial work with ample leisure for 
the pursuit of intellectual avocations, and 
with entire freedom from anxiety as to 
the procuring of the necessities of life. 
It means that all the resources of science, 
literature, and art shall be brought with- 
in reach of all. It means a free press, 
unhampered by the selfish demands of 
patronage. It means an almost infinite 
saving of care and toil in every depart- 
ment of life. It means the abolition of 
poverty and all the dreadful crimes and 
suffering that poverty implies. It means 
no corruption from the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of the few. It 
means common-sense in the direction of 
industry and commerce, the simplifying 
of distribution, the natural equilibrium 
of economic forces. It means, in a word, 
freedom from savagery and serfdom, and 
the establishment of fraternity—the es- 
tablishment of life on the basis of the 
Golden Rule. 

Does any one condemn such a scheme 
as fanatical, or shrink from it as likely to 
overthrow civilization or transform soci- 
ety into a dead level of mediocrity? Let 
such a one read Mr. Bellamy’s book. In 
the state whicli he portrays, civilization, 
simply by the concentration of resources 
now wasted or destroyed by shameless 


























competitive greed, has reached a perfec- 
tion that is Utopian only because so dif- 
ferent from ours; and society, delivered 
from the incubus of private wealth, free 
to answer the incentives natural to the 
human heart, expands into a diversified 
activity by which not only the individual, 
but all mankind, is the gainer. 

And, after all, the whole thing is so 
simple! All that is required is a mutual 


agreement not to rob each other, not to ° 


take advantage of favoring circumstances 
to force our fellows into a position where 
they must yield their services for our 
aggrandizement, or starve,—only a recog- 
nition of the fact that any collection of 
human beings, whether a family or a 
tribe, a town or a nation, prospers better, 
and is happier, by working together in 
harmony rather than by setting each his 
hand against his brother, and going his 
own way,—only a friendly understanding 
that the fruits of the earth, the products 
of human labor, and the creations of the 
human brain shall be equitably divided 
among all who contribute to the common 
weal, and not, as now, be the prizes of 
the strong, the artful, the most rapacious, 
in that general scramble for pelf which 
makes up what we call civilization. It is 
very simple; and the crowning tribute 
to the merit of Mr. Bellamy’s noble book 
is that we put it down with the question 
on our lips, Why not to-day ? 


Mr. Kennan’s Siberian papers, illus- 
trated by Mr. G. A. Frost, who accompa- 
nied Mr. Kennan on his trip through 
Asiatic Russia, will begin in the May 
Century. ‘Their appearance has been de- 
ferred on-account of the author’s desire 
to group in preliminary papers—the last 


of which will be in the April Century— 
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an account of the conditions and events 
in Russia directly related to the exile sys- 
tem. This system is now to be minutely 
described and elaborately pictured ; and 
by way of preface to the first illustrated 
paper Mr. Kennan will, in a brief state- 
ment, answer the question as to how he 
came to enter upon his arduous and 
somewhat perilous investigations, and 
why he and his companion were accorded 
such extraordinary facilities by the Rus- 
sian government itself. In the April 
Century Mr. Kennan will write of “ The 
Russian Penal Code.” 


An entertaining book for young people, 
and a work that older persons will enjoy 
as well, is the ‘‘ Young People’s [llustra- 
ted History of Music,” by J.C. Macy. 
It briefly states the facts relative to the 
history of music from the earliest times 


to the present era, and gives, in addition, 
short biographical sketches of famous 


musicians, including Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, and other masters; and 
there is a chronological list of great com- 
posers. The language used is such as all 
young readers will understand, and the 
book will be found less tiresome than 
most of the larger histories, dictionaries, 
&e. Portraits of each of the greatest 
masters are given, and the historical part 
of the book is also illustrated. The 
“ Young People’s History” is a book that 
all young music students should possess. 
It makes also a handsome gift book, and 
is entertaining reading for both old and 
young. 

Sent by mail to any address, on receipt 
of the price, $1.00, by O. Ditson & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Ticknor & Co.’s Latest Publications. 


THE PILGRIM REPUBLIC. 
A Historical Review of the Colony of New Plymouth, with sketches of the rise 
of other New England settlements, the history of Congregationalism, and the 
creeds of the period. By Joun A. Goopwin. 1 vol., 8vo, with maps and plans. 
$4.00. 

An eminent critic says,—“ The style is good, at times quite spirited; and the narrative is, as a whole, 
exceedingly interesting. The aim of the book is to give an exhaustive account of the Pilgrims, their 
origin, their voyage to America, and their struggles to maintain themselves and found a state. The 
work is of great value.” 

THE ETHICS OF BOXING AND MANLY SPORT. 
By Joun Borte O’Rertiy. 1 vol., 12mo, profusely illustrated. $1.50. 


The most piquant literary sensation of the season will be the appearance of Mr. John Boyle O’Reilly’s 

apers on boxing. and other athletic exercises. Mr. O'Reilly is a practical as well a theoretical author- 
ity on such matters; and his book will contain, besides the chapters on boxing, a long and practical trea- 
tise on training, and exercise for daily life. He has also added a curious and interesting paper on ancient 
Irish games and athletics, which contains, also, new and valuable historical and antiquarian matter. 
Mr. O'Reilly's canoeing pepers fitly complete a unique and fascinating volume. 


AGATHA PAGE A PARABLE. 
By Isaac HEeNpeRsON, author of “The Prelate.” 1 vol., 12mo, with frontis. 
piece. 81.50. 

A new story by the author of “ The Prelate" is sure to be promptly and permanently popular. The 
high measure of success which that nove! met in its rare and brilliant portrayals of Koman and Ameri- 
can life will be surpassed by this later and riper work. 

THE LAWS OF EUCHRE. 
As adopted by the Somerset Club, of Boston, March 1, 1888, with some sugges- 
tions about the play. By H.C. Leeps and James Dwicut. 1 vol., 16mo- 
75 cents. 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS TO IGNAZ AND CHARLOTTE 
MOSCHELES. 

Translated and edited by Fer1x Moscuetes. 1 vol., 8vo, gilt top, beautifully 
illustrated. 33.00. 


The deeply interesting Mendelssohn-Moscheles letters have been carefully edited and translated by 
M. Felix Moscheles, the son of the recipient of the letters; and this fascinating volame will be awaited 
with great interest by al) readers, and especially by all lovers of music and Mendelssohn. The i)lustra- 
tions are numerous and interesting, and include several fine portraits of the great composer, others of 
his father and mother, his wife Cecile, his friend and teacher, Moscheles; pictures of his home and 
study; fac-similes of some of the original drafts of the *‘ Songs without Words,” etc,; and many of 
Mendelssohn’s quaint comic drawings, as drol! as Thackeray's caricatures. The book will be published 
in April, in the same sumptuous manner as the Longfellow Correspondence. 


HOMESTEAD HIGHWAYS. 
$y Herbert M. Sytvester, author of “ Prose Pastorals.” 1 vol., 12mo, gilt 
top. $1.50. 


“Our author’s love of Nature amounts to a passion, and has the added glamour of a happy childhood 
spentin thecountry. There is nothing so strong nor so sweet as the old associations. Mr. Sylvester has 
held the memory of the fascinations, has been swayed by the recollections of all she has been to him 
But Nature is his goddess still, and he is her devoted lover, and never fails to note the simplest as well as 
the grandest of her charms.” 


ALONG THE SHORE. 
3y Rose Hawtuorne Laturop. 1 vol., square 12mo. $1.50. 
A dainty volume of delicate verse. 
ANCIENT LEGENDS OF IRELAND. 
By Lavy Wipe (“Speranza”). With a chapter on the ancient races of Ire- 


land, by the late Sir William Wilde. New and cheaper edition, two volumes in 
one. Crown 8vo, gilt top. $2.50. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


—Oor— 


CONCORD, N. Ft. 


Designated Depository of the United States. 


Gere, «ees Fs : ; . $250,000 
SURPLUS FUND, . . . .  . $195,000 


WM. F. THAYER, President. 
CHARLES G. REMICK, Cashier. 
WM. A. STONE, Assistant Cashier. 


TRANSACT A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, AND DEAL IN 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT. 


FOR SALE. 


PIANOS. 





One Steinway Piano, new, cost $850—my price, ‘ ‘ . $675.00 
(Will exchange for small upright and $500.00). 
One Ivers & Pond Piano, new, cost $325—my price, ‘ , 275.00 
One Briggs Piano, new, cost $250—my price, : ‘ ‘ 200.00 
“ 300—my price, ‘ . ; 250.00 
6 +6 350—my price, 300.00 
(Will exchange $350 piano for small upright and $175 5 cash. ) 
One Miller Upright, cost $350—my price, . ‘ : x 300.00 
(Will exchange for upright.) 
BOOKS. 
Set Encyclopedia Brittania, 9th ed., cloth, C. Scribner, 22 vols., 
new, cost $110—my price, $88.00 
N. H. Provincial and State Papers, 17 vols., new, cost $68—my price, 55.00 
Any volume of series except Ist, cost $4.00—my price, 3.25 


C. H. Hitchcock’s N. H. Geology, 3 volumes and atlas, cost 340.00— 


my price, ‘ ° : 25.00 
Ten vols. Granite Monthly, 1877-1887, cloth, 25.00 
Any volume Granite Monthly (except vol. i), cloth, 2.00 
Bay State Monthly, vol. i, very scarce, cost $6.00—my price, 2.00 


Massachusetts Magazine, vols. i and ii, and No. 1, vol. 3 - published ) 
1884-1886, out of print, . ‘ 4.00 
A large number of N. H. Town Histories at high prices. 
Back numbers of Granite Monthly (except vol. i) 15 cents each, $1.50 per 
dozen. Correspondence solicited. 
J. N. McCLINTOCK, Concord, N. H. 





‘il Magnificent Instrument, suitable for any Artist to use.’’ 


THE 


Henry F. Miller 


GRAND 
PIANOS. 


The first choice of 
the Great Pianists 
Used in the 

PRINCIPAL 
ORCHESTRAL 


CONCERTS OF AMERICA. 


The “BABY GRAND,” 
A Remarkable Piano, 
AN IMMENSE SUCCESS. 





3 Catalogues sent free. 
WAREROOMS: 
156 Tremont &t., 
BOSTON, 
1428 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


The Henry F. Milter Small Partor Grand, or ‘‘ Baby Grand.” 


PLEASE MENTION ‘“‘GRANITE MONTHLY.” 





HALL nn | WHITER, 


The New Model of 1887. 


Points of the Hall Type Writer : 


Simplest, Cheapest, and more Durable. 

Interchangeable Ty pe, any Style or La.guage. 

Writes on Ruled Paper. 

It is small and portable, weighing, in case, 
seven pounds. 

It is simple to use, having but one key. 

It has few parts, and is not liable to get out of 
order. 

It is most complete in number of characters and 
Apacity for variety of work. 

Ie does nice n anifold work; 4 or 5 copies easily 
taken at one impression. 

[t requires no ink ribbon. 

The printing lies before the operator like writ- 


ing. 
fk has ten different styles of t type to select from. 
It prints direct from face of the type, always 
clear and perfect. 


It does the neatest and nicest work of any Type 
Writer in the Market. 


Price, $40.00. 


New England Agency, 


227 WASHINGTON 8T., opp. Water St. 


Send for Catalogue. 





THE LEADING 


PU TOGRAPHIC STUDIO 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 








H. C. Bailey has leased, for a term of 


years, the long established ‘* Kimball Stu- 
dio,” in State Block, corner Main and 
School streets. These well known rooms 
will be extensively repaired and newly fur- 
nished throughout, and re-opened to the 
public April 15th. 


Everything New, Blegunt, Commodious, 


This remodelled Studio will be made, 


In Fact, the Best Appointed 
Photographic Studio 
im the State. 





Remember the date of opening, and the place, 


Hl. (. BAILEY, - - - PHOTOGRAPHER, 


CONCORD, N. H. 
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